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will be held. The Nieuwe Kerk is the cathedral of the Netherlands Reformed Church (Calvinist), the leading Protestant 
denomination of the Netherlands. There are also Dutch Lutheran, Mennonite, and Baptist churches in Holland. 
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When God's will 
Is ours 


Devotional prayers and poems 


Selected by Joseph Sittler, Jr.* 
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I saw the Son of God go by 
Crowned with the crown of Thorn. 

“Was it not finished, Lord?” I said, 
“And all the anguish borne?” 


He turned on me His awful eyes: 
“Hast thou not understood? 
Lo! Every soul is Calvary, 
And every sin a Rood.” 


—RacHEL ANNAND TayLor! 
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When thou turn’st away from ill, 


Christ is this side of the hill. 


When thou turnest toward good, 
Christ is walking in thy wood. 


When thy heart says, “Father, pardon!” 
Then the Lord is in thy garden. 


When stern Duty wakes to watch, 
Then His hand is on the latch. 


But when Hope thy song doth rouse, 
Then the Lord is in the house. 


When to love is all thy wit, 
Christ doth at thy table sit. 


When God’s will is thy heart’s pole, 
Then is Christ thy very soul. 


—GErorcE MacDona.p! 
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O God, our heavenly Father, renew in us the sense of 
Thy Gracious Presence, and let it be a constant impulse 
within us to peace, trustfulness, and courage on-our pilgrim- 
age. Let us hold Thee fast with a loving and adoring heart, 
and let our affections be fixed on Thee, so that the un- 
broken communion of our hearts with Thee may accom- 
pany us whatsoever we do, through life and in death. 
Teach us to pray heartily; to listen for Thy voice within, 
and never to stifle its warnings. Behold, we bring our 
poor hearts as a sacrifice unto Thee; come and fill Thy 
sanctuary, and suffer nought impure to enter there. O 
Thou who art Love, let Thy Divine Spirit flow like a river 
through our whole souls, and lead us in the right way till 


* Professor of Systematic Theology in the Chicago Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Maywood, Illinois. 
1From the Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse. 
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we pass by a peaceful death into the Land of Promise. 
Amen. 


—GERHARD TERSTEEGEN (1697-1769) 
*k 


O Thou gracious and gentle and condescending God, 
Thou God of peace, Father of mercy, God of all comfort; 
see, I lament before Thee the evil of my heart; I acknowl- 
edge that I am too much disposed to anger, jealousy, and 
revenge, to ambition and pride, which often give rise to 
discord and bitter feelings between me and others ..... O 
forgive me this sin, and suffer me to partake of the blessing 
which Thou hast promised to the peacemakers, who shall 
be called the children of God. Bestow on me, O Lord, a 
genial spirit and unwearied forbearance; a mild, loving, 
patient heart; kindly looks, pleasant, cordial’speech and 
manners in the intercourse of daily life; that I may give 
offence to none, but as much as in me lies live in charity 
with all men. Amen. 

—JoHann ArnpT (1555-1621) 
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Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, 
Blue is the quaker-maid, .. 
The alder- clump where the brook comes through 
Breeds cresses in its shade. 
To be out of the moiling street. - 
With its swelter and its sin! 
Who has given to me this sweet, 
And given my brother dust to eat? 
And when will his wage come in? 
—WILLIAM VAUGHAN Moopy? 
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To see a World in a grain of sand, 
And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And Eternity in an hour . 


He who doubts from what he sees 
Will ne’er believe, do what you please. 
If the Sun and Moon should doubt, 
They’d immediately go out... 


God appears, and God is Light, 

To those poor souls who dwell in Night; 
But does a Human Form display 

To those who dwell in realms of Day. 


—WILLIAM BLAKE! 


Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 

That there abides a peace of Thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar! 


The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others give! 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 
—MAtTTHEW ARNOLD! 


2 Verse from “Gloucester Moors,” in Poems of William Vaughan 
Moody. Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers. 
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Four churches 


—and only one Sunday school! 


A small town solves an old problem 


T MIGHT BE any Sunday morning. The church bells 

start to ring as the Campanile at the University sounds 
out the hour of 9:30. An Episcopal mother leaves her 
child at the United Presbyterian Church and goes off to 
the class she is to teach at the Methodist Church. Cars come 
along, dispensing various family members at each church 
in town. The Methodist minister’s wife comes from the 
parsonage on her way to the Presbyterian Church, a block 
away. At the corner she is joined by the United Presby- 
terian pastor’s wife, who is going to the same place. They 
look up to greet the Presbyterian minister and the 
Episcopal rector, who are planning to stop in to see how 
things are going at the Methodist Church. 

None of these people seems startled at his behavior, or 
at the part he is playing in the small drama. At 9:45 the 


Union Church School of Oxford, Ohio, is in session and . 


the far greater drama of a new rethinking of Protestant 
Christian life is under way. 

This new type of church school started in a small town; 
it grew out of a deep sense of need; it was built upon a 
basic strategy and a practical plan of operation; and its 
results have stood a four year test. 


The town’s main business — education 


Oxford is a beautiful town of 3,000 people, forty miles 
north of Cincinnati. Its main business is education. Miami 
University and the Western College for Women are both 
located there. Oxford is set in a rural area so the church 
membership includes farmers as well as college teachers 
and local business people. 

It would seem natural that with such a concentration of 
educators, the application of educational principles to all 
of life would have been practised long ago. Not so. In the 
middle of the last century the Methodist and United 
Presbyterian Churches, looming up against each other 
from across the corner all these years, indulged in a violent 
preaching battle over differences in faith. It was many 
years before this breach was healed, although the two 
churches are now active participants in the Union Church 


School. 


This difference between theory and practice emphasized 


one of the weakest spots in modern Protestantism: religious- 
minded educators have long deplored the undesirahle 
breaking-up of natural groups by our sectarian Sabbath. 
Children live and play and have their being in natural 
groups. Their secular education is carefully planned to 
utilize this trait. Their play habits are conditioned by it. 
But on Sunday, when the child’s spiritual needs should 


* Oxford, Ohio. Mrs. Arnold E. Hoffmann is a member of the 
Board of Control of the Union Church School described in this 
article. : 
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by Margaret Jones Hoffmann* 


come to a focus, for example, in the group experience of 
worship, the barriers of our divisions break down this 
through-the-week group life and a valuable opportunity is 
lost. More than this, the church school loses its strength 
when teachers, funds and equipment are scarce. Inadequacy 
and dreary inefficiency, all too prevalent, hold no charm 
for the child already over-stimulated by secular interests. 


A basic strategy is formed 


In Oxford, a group of creatively-minded people decided 
to face this problem squarely. Thinking and talking were 
not enough. One cooperative venture, a union Sunday 
evening youth group, was already in successful operation. 
Someone asked, why not try the same thing with the Sun- 
day morning groups? Almost as simply as that, the Union 
Church School came into being. A considerable period 
of planning and discussion preceded the first session. 
Church boards were consulted, teachers and department 
heads gave many suggestions, and careful notes were made. 

On the first Sunday of October, 1943, when the world 
was torn by war, the experiment got’under way. The 
children met as usual in their own churches. Each school 
had a short worship service. As the chimes rang the hour 
of ten, little groups of children filed out of their own 
churches to enter other ones. All the beginners, the junior 
high school and senior high school groups met at the 
Presbyterian Church, because it had the most rooms. The 
United Presbyterian Church housed the primary depart- 
ment, while the juniors gathered at the Methodist Church. 
The teachers moved from these three churches and the 
Episcopal Church to the spot to which they had been as- 
signed. In the last half-hour service of music and praise 
and worship, teachers and pupils together set their feet on 
a new road. In the ensuing four years there has been no 
desire to turn back. 


The plan is put into operation 


The Union Church School, its official title, has grown in 
grace for several reasons. The most obvious is that natural 
groupings have been retained. The child’s playmates and 
school-mates are now for the first time his companions in 
Christian living as well. The learning process continues 
uninterrupted, with a new interpretation. 

Then there is the high quality of the teaching staff. 
The talents of fine teachers are put to the best possible use. 
Excellent leadership is available wherever it is needed. 
Many people whose talents would have been wasted with- 
out the inspiration that comes from united effort have 
been drawn into the Church School and its work. Oxford 
is rich in resources of college professors who are willing 
to come in to teach a short-term unit in their field of 
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interest. In high-school groups this is of especial value. 
Also, the equipment of all of the churches is shared. 

"Maps, books, chairs and pictures are moved wherever 
needed. The beginners’ chairs present a concrete picture 

_ of cooperative effort. Four different types of chairs mingle 

in their classrooms, with various church labels stamped 
_ under the seats. 


In working out the dream there were several practi- 
cal things to consider. For one thing, the responsibility 
for each department had to be considered. Should the 
church which housed the department determine its poli- 
cies? Obviously not. A central Board of Control was ap- 
pointed, with three lay members from each church, the 
ministers, and-a secretary and treasurer. This group meets 
four times a year, passes on all teachers selected, major 
expenditures and matters of policy. Teachers and superin- 
tendents do not serve on this board but are welcome at 
meetings. 

In each department there are a superintendent, two’ co- 
superintendents, and as many teachers as are needed. 

- Classes are divided by school grades. Some are getting so 
large now that several teachers are required for each 
grade. Every denomination is represented i in the teaching 
staff of every department. 

Also, they faced the matter of the curriculum. After 
thorough study the materials published by the headquarters 
of one of our cooperating churches were chosen because 
they were arranged in units which can be used year after 
year and because they provided a basic outline which could 
be supplemented by the materials of other denominations. 
The Board of Control studies new materials from all pub- 
lishers as they are published, with an eye to their possible 
use. Every summer, a sum is set aside to send a delegate 
to a church school training conference. 

Finances have been no problem. At the start each church 
put in a sum in proportion to its membership, but since 
then the Union Church School has been self-supporting. 
All collections go into a bank fund which is administered 
by an experienced church treasurer, and always shows a 
balance of from $200 to $300. 

The Union Church School has laid especial emphasis 
on its missionary endeavor. In each quarter of the year, 
each department raises money, by some special project, 
for the missionary work of one denomination. The chil- 
dren are given the choice as to where their money will go. 
For one quarter, it may go to the United Presbyterian 
work among Negro children in the South, or for another 
to the Methodist work in India or the Friends’ Service 
projects over the world. Recently there has been much 
interest in un-denominational organizations, such as 
the Friendship Train, to which the Union Church School 
made a very sizeable contribution, in work among lepers, 
and in collections of clothing and books for school chil- 
dren in Europe. 

On the anniversary of the first session of the School 
there is an annual Promotion Day where the entire school 
comes together for a worshipful program built around 
some special theme of Christian service. The offering 
is always dedicated to some major un-denominational 
project. 

Borrowing an idea from war-time life, the Oxford 

‘churches now have a system of “block-wardens,” who have 
the pleasant duty of calling on any new family which comes 
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to town. In a college town there are many every year. Each 
new family is visited by some person who lives in the same 
square block. The “block-warden” inquires his church 
preference, and invites the children to the Union Church 
School. The minister of the family’s choice is advised and 
calls at an early date. The children are drawn quickly into 
the religious life of the community. As one warden said, 
“For the first time, I can talk to a new child and invite 
him to our Sunday school. There is little chance that he 
should be going to some other church. We're all going 
together!” 

Every effort has been made to avoid pitfalls. When the 
idea of union was first presented, many thought it would 
weaken the sense of loyalty to any one church. In actual 
practice it has had almost the opposite effect, because it 
puts a new premium on church membership. When the 
child is ready to join the church, he selects the one of his 
family choice. Any minor problems that come up are re- 
ferred to the Board of Control. As yet no major problems 


_ have arisen! There has been a change of ministers in all 


but one of the churches since the inception of the Union 
Church School, but after the new man’s initial surprise 
has worn off, he takes hold with enthusiasm. 


The results 


The results of the venture have been more far-reaching 
than anyone dared hope. The most significant change 
has been in the children themselves. Their fine teachers 
are combining the teachings of Christ with the great prin- 
ciples of education. The superintendent of the primary . 
department, a first grade teacher in the public school, says, 
“We believe that children can worship. When we see them 
here every Sunday morning, quiet and devout, reading 
portions of Scripture, offering wonderful little prayers, we 
know it.” Certainly these children have experienced a 
life-centered expression of Christianity. 


Membership in each department has increased to at 
least three times its original size. Attendance has more than 
kept pace with membership rolls. Ninety per cent attend- 
ance is not at all uncommon. 


It has been a new experience to many of the teachers 
to be able to buy adequate and necessary supplies. The 
pooling of funds has brought a new era for over-worked 
Sunday-school budgets. There are fine maps, the best 
religious paintings, craft materials for the little ones, 
beautiful decorations for their altars. Money from the 
general fund is used for social affairs for parents and chil- 
dren of the various departments. Under the expert leader- 
ship now available these parties are so well planned and 
so much fun that parents are glad to come. That means 
fathers, too! The treasury provides a Bible, engraved in 
gold with the child’s own name, for every youngster who 
graduates from the primary department into the junior 
department. 


A test of four years, about evenly divided between the 
days of war and of peace, convinces Oxford that it has 
found a practical and central solution to some of the deep- 
seated problems of our Protestant churches in the average 
community. The people believe that the Union Church 
School has broken new ground. The new spirit responsi- 
ble for what they have done together exists in a multitude of 
other communities and is capable of moving the church 
forward. 


Church schools 


on wheels 


A practical way of ‘‘reaching 
the unreached’”’ ‘ . 


HAT “a church is a group of people and not a building” 

has been strikingly proved by the recent rather wide 
use of trailers of various kinds for church services and 
religious instruction. In the years since the beginning 
of the war populations have shifted so rapidly in North 
America that the churches have been unable to follow them 
with conventional types of organization and equipment. 
And there are still many isolated groups of people who 
have never known a regular church. 

The stories below are illustrative of practical expedients 
to “reach the unreached” by means of mobile chapels and 
classrooms. They suggest interesting possibilities for other 
communities, perhaps especially for weekday classes in 
rural communities. 


Among trailerites 


in Detroit 
By Mary Murray* 


LIVE IN A TRAILER, and so do about 25,000 other 

people whose homes are the trailer camps around the 
city of Detroit. Some of these are old camps, dating from 
before the war. Others are filled with some of the almost 
half million people who had literally poured into the city 
of Detroit to work _in war plants. In 1942 the Women’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society asked if I would 
leave Arizona, where I was serving as a general Missionary, 


*Missionary of the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society; Garden City, Michigan. 


The children come to Sunday school at 
the Trailer Chape] dressed in their best. 
There are three teachers. 


to work among these trailerites. I was livmg im a trai 
myself and eS what that meant, so I agreed. Since th 
I too have been living in one of the trailer camps n 
Detroit. , 

As I called upon the people in the camps I found the: 
lonely and discouraged. Many of them had been ch 
members elsewhere but no longer attended: Some said i 
was too far to go into the city to church. Others had tri 
it but did not feel at home in the strange churches. 

There was no place in the camps where we could hay 
religious meetings. We could hardly hope to build a church 
for every camp. Some friends in Detroit gave me a folding 
organ, and we did have a few meetings out-of-doors in 
the summer. Finally it occurred to me that a “church on 
wheels” might be the~solution. As I presented the idea to 
the Detroit Baptist Missionary Society they saw the pos- 
sibilities and gave the money for a trailer chapel built to 
order. 

The Chapel is twenty-seven feet long, and how's in it a 
stove, chairs, a pulpit, and the little organ. It can be divided 
into three little classrooms by curtains. Many times it has 
seated (rather uncomfortably I fear, however,) between 
fifty and sixty people. 

The Trailer Chapel is in constant use. In it we hold 
Sunday school, church services, prayer meetings, Bible 
classes, kindergarten, and vacation church schools. The 
children still call the weekly classes “Sunday school” 
though five of them are held after school in various camps 
and six more on Saturdays and Sundays. The boys and 
girls dress in their best to come to “Sunday school.” When 7 
they see the Chapel heading toward their camp they yell, 
“Here comes the Trailer Chapel,” and come running out 
to unhitch it and climb inside. We have three classes, 
each with its own teacher, and joint worship services. We 
use the same lesson materials as in regular churches. When 
classes are over the pupils help to put things away, hitch 
up the trailer to my car, and off I go to another camp. 

In the summer the Chapel parks for a while in a camp 
while we have a vacation church school. Each summer 
we have eight to ten vacation schools of two weeks each. 
Of course some of the activities overflow into the open — 
spaces or buildings nearby. : 

Grown-ups come to prayer meetings and church services _ 
and Bible classes. In the years of my ministry there have — 
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The trailer is pulled into reserved space near 
each school building. The initial‘outlay for 
the trailer and movie equipment was $5,475 
and there is an additional annual outlay for 
running expenses of $947 plus the teacher's 
salary. The weekday teacher is Miss Mildred 
Snell. 


been about 90,000 in total attendance at the Chapel, with 
about 200 accepting Christ. They are people of many 
kinds — rich and poor, educated and uneducated, refined 
and some who are not. Although the war is over the trailér 
camps are still full. People of many denominations attend 
the meetings and classes. 

The Trailer Chapel has brought great joy to these 
people. It has also brought gladness to my own life, as 
I have taken the church to the people, that all might know 
and receive the Good News, and.I have rejoiced to see 
men, women, boys and girls made new by the power of 


that Gospel. 


In a California 
housing project 


ICHMOND, CALIFORNIA, a city of 23,000 before 
the war, suddenly became a city of 150,000, as people 


‘poured in from all over the United States to work in 


the shipyards ‘along San Francisco Bay. Government-built 
housing projects spread for miles across the lowlands. 
Unexpectedly, although the war is over, these buildings 


- are still occupied. Schools are widely scattered, and besides 


a state law will not allow religious instruction to be given 
on public school property. The churches in the old city 
are a long way from many of the new sections. To trans- 
port the children from the schools to the churches would 
be both expensive and time-consuming. The problem of 
providing weekday religious education for the children, 
therefore, faced practical difficulties. ; 

The solution which was found was a thirty-foot mobile 
classroom which can be driven from school to school. This 
cost $5.000, which is about the same as the cost of trans- 
porting the children in busses, not counting the saving in 
time. The Council of Churches, which conducts these 
classes, hopes eventually to have five such trailers, and 
five teachers to reach 3,500 to 4,000 children in the fourth 
through the eighth grades. At present only the fifth grade 
children are receiving this religious instruction. 

The trailer was custom built, following careful plan- 
ning. State laws regarding ventilation and safety were 
observed, and door space is provided for quick exits. The 
trailer is finished inside with birch plywood walls and 
ceiling. There are frosted windows along the sides, which 
can be curtained when motion pictures are being shown. 
The motion picture projector at the back has a full view 
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range down the center aisle. Along the sides are fifteen 
desks seating two each. These desks are on elevated plat- 
forms so that the children can easily see the screen and 
the blackboard. In the front of the coach is an altar lighted 
by indirect lighting. There are fluorescent lights for use at 
night or on gloomy days. } 

The children love to go to the trailer, and this safe and 
convenient classroom is serving a very real need in bring- 
ing religious teaching to boys and girls who would other- 
wise have none. 


In isolated areas 
of New Zealand 


By W. E. Archer* 


URING THE WAR YEARS we were made very con- 
scious of a new term in transport facilities. “Mobile 
units” appeared in many departments of the Army’s 
services. Since that time mobile dental clinics, libraries, 
etc., have been formed. The latest to take to the road in 
New Zealand is a Mobile Sunday School established by 
the Auckland Sunday School Union. 

The modern motor caravan, containing comfortable 
living quarters for its organizer, is fully equipped with the 
latest educational aids, such as sound film machine, film 
strip and slide projector, flannelgraph equipment, puppet 
show, books and lesson materials. It will travel through the 
country and isolated areas of most of the North Island of 
New «Zealand, establishing new Sunday schools and 


* General Secretary, Auckland Sunday School Union, Auckland, 
New Zealand. 
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strengthening existing schools of all Protestant denom- 
inations. 

The Auckland Sunday School Union, which was estab- 
lished in 1865, has had considerable experience with 
travelling Sunday schools. For a period of nearly thirty 
years, from 1907 to 1937, it carried out a missionary 
enterprise without parallel in the Dominion of New Zealand. 
During that period the Union’s Missioner was Mr. E. H. 
Pain, a saintly man with a romantic career. He travelled the 
isolated country areas of North Auckland, the King Country 
and Taranaki with horse and buggy, over clay roads, 
boggy in winter and rough in summer. Roads which would 
not permit the driving of the buggy were traversed on 
horseback or on foot. His name became a household word 
in the homes of most farmers, a large number of whom 
were reached only by packhorse over almost impassable 
tracks. 


Most of the Sunday schools which Mr. Pain established 


- 


in homes, day schools and small halls are still in existence — 


today. This beloved Sunday School Missioner was a man 


of simple tastes, accustomed to sleeping in sheds or in ~ 


the buggy, often liberally coated with mud and drenched 


with rain. The settlers in remote parts regarded him as — 


a brother indeed, » “sky pilot” who laughed at hardships. 
Today’s organizer, the Rev. F. E. Slattery, will fortu- 
nately travel under more corhfortable conditions. The new 


Mobile Sunday School van, which has printed on it in bold — 
letters, “Dedicated to the Christian Education of Youth,” — 
is evidence of the practical sympathy of a large number of 
friends who have liberally contributed to this worthy — 


project. Its total cost, including equipment, exceeds £2,300 
and it is estimated that it will cost £900 each year. But 
Sunday school work with youth pays handsome dividends, 


and the Union is confident that the Mobile Sunday School , 


and its organizer will receive the prayerful support of all 
its members. 


Getting a fresh start 


How Religious Education Week vitalized a local church 


Religious Education Week will be observed 
for the eighteenth year throughout the 
United States and Canada from September 
26 through October 3. This article tells how 
one local church made use of this special 
event to launch a fruitful educational pro- 
gram. Church and community leaders can ob- 
tain materials suggesting how to plan for 
the 1948 observance from their denomina- 
tions and state and city councils of churches. 
The International Council has produced a six- 
page folder and a 32-page resource bulle- 
tin with complete details for observing Re- 
ligious Education Week in church and com- 
munity. 


ine special events were planned for Religious Education 

Week last year at Central Christian Church, Lexington, 
Kentucky. These brought an attendance of more than 
2,300 at the various meetings and gave us a real boost 
for our fall program. 

Like other churches, ours needed stimulation after the 
summer let-down. Religious Education Week gave us a 
renewed start. We found it to be a good time to start many 
phases of our fall program and the quarter which began 
October 1. We had an unusual opportunity to present to 


the whole church the task, importance, and scope of. 


Christian education. Members of all age groups became 
conscious of what is being done and how they are part of 
the total educational function of the church. 

Plans for the week were based on the idea that the 
church school must teach for Christian living, and to 
teach for Christian living we must obtain the best coopera- 
tion possible between home and church. Therefore, in 
Religious Education Week we sought to develop’in the 


* Minister of Education and Music, Central Christian Church, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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By Gentry A. Shelton* — 


church, the home, and the community an increasing 


consciousness of the importance of Christian education. 


During the week we brought together the parents and 
teachers of all the departments of the church from the 
nursery through the senior high. 


The Wednesday before 


The observance actually began in the week before 
Religious Education Week, on Wednesday, September 
24. On that evening a dinner meeting of the church school 
staff was held, which was attended by all church school 
teachers, secretaries, substitute teachers officers, superin- 
tendents, and pianists. Many of them had just been 
appointed. Members of the Education Department Com- 
mittee also attended. The minister of education pointed 
out our objectives, outlined again the curriculum, showed 
the film strip “The Visiting Teacher,” ! and suggested that 
the procedure shown in this film be used in our school. 
Departmental conferences led by superintendents and 
experienced leaders followed. Final plans for the church- 
wide observance of Religious Education Week were 
completed. 


Sunday morning and evening 


Promotion Day services on Sunday morning, September 
28, were the first of the activities for the whole church 
school. More than 550 were present. Included were an- 
nouncing of plans for the week, the new quarter, and the 
church year, awarding of promotion certificates, and 
singing of special music by members of our youth depart- 
ment. The high point of this general assembly (one of 
two held each year) was the dedication and consecration 
service for the officers and teachers of the church school. 


* Distributed by the Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Street, St. Louis, Missouri, $2.00. Deals with techniques of visit- 
ing, especially in homes of absentees. 
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This was an impressive experience. More than seventy 


| officers and teachers dedicated themselves to the tasks 


related to the guiding of religious growth of those attend- 
ing our church school, and to being Christian in their own 
lives. Each was presented with a certificate signed by the 
pastor, the minister of education, and the chairman of the 
Education Department. 

On that same Sunday evening the senior high young 


| people held their installation service and parents’ night. 


The meeting was planned earlier in September at their 
retreat when the program for this department had been 
outlined for the entire year. This event was the first of the 
series of meetings of parents with the various departments. 
The new officers, who had been elected in May and who 
had taken summer conference courses pertaining to their 
new duties, were installed by the minister of education 
and the superintendent of the department. 

During the candlelight service department officers, 
teachers, members, and the parents pledged cooperation 
as each one lighted his candle to indicate willingness to 
participate wholeheartedly in the year’s program. Thus, 
it was an installation for all. The service was preceded by 
a pot-luck supper for the entire group and by fellowship 
singing. The minister of education also explained the 
curriculum and the year’s activities, and requested co- 
operation of all. About ninety-five were present. 


Tuesday and Wednesday 


On Tuesday night a meeting for parents and teachers 
of the nursery, kindergarten, primary, and junior depart- 
ments was held. The minister of education presided and 
explained the church school program, gave each parent 
a folder describing the curriculum and a letter suggesting 
what he should do each week to help his child in prepara- 
tion for the Sunday session. All teachers were introduced. 
The general meeting was concluded with the sound film 
strip, “Is Your Home Fun?” Departmental meetings of 
parents and teachers under the direction of departmental 
superintendents followed. Worship, curriculum, and ac- 
tivities were discussed by department staff members, and 
discussion between parents and teachers followed. About 
seventy attended this meeting. 

A conference for teachers and parents of junior high 
students was held Wednesday night. The pattern of the 
children’s division meeting was followed, with the added 
feature that at the end colored moving pictures were shown 
of the Central Kentucky Chi Rho Camp, to which we had 
sent fifteen junior high boys and girls. These pictures 
were explained by the minister of education, who had 
directed the camp. Approximately thirty-five attended. 


The second Sunday : 


On the last Sunday, October 5, World-wide Communion 
Sunday was observed with two morning services, one at 
9:30 A.M. and the other at 11:00. More than 1,300 
attended and heard the minister, Rev. Leslie R. Smith, 
speak on the subject, “Not by Bread Alone.” Of course, 
the Lord’s Supper followed the pastor’s message. 

Religious Education Week activities came to a close 
with a reception for more than two hundred Disciples 
students from the University of Kentucky and Transyl- 
vania College. This is an annual occasion, introducing the 
beginning of the “University of Life” program for college 
age young people. Because there are more than ten churches 
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of our fellowship in Lexington, many of the fourteen 
hundred Disciples students to whom invitations had been 
sent attended elsewhere. This reception had been worked 
out by the college group at its planning retreat in April and 
was directed by the student worker, Don L. Yohe. The 
students met the new University of Life officers, the 
ministers, the student worker, and the various commit- 
tees. They were entertained by musicians from the group 
and enjoyed light refreshments. 

At the same time as the college age reception the high 
school Christian Youth Fellowship and the junior high 
Chi Rho were holding their first fall quarter meetings, at 
which approximately fifty were present. 


The results 


The fine results achieved in these events were due to 
long and careful planning. Preparations began in May 
of 1947 when the Education Department made plans for 
the next year, including the adoption of fourteen objec- 
tives for the 1947-48 season. This early beginning gave 
us five months of preparation for our successful ob- 
servance. 

In addition to the results already recounted, the 
thorough planning achieved other ends. For instance, our 
attendance has increased and we have had better home- 
church cooperation this year than previously. It has 
been necessary to have two services each Sunday for both 
church and church school, running simultaneously at 9:30 
and 11:00 A.M. This arrangement began last February 15 
and continued through June. It will be resumed again in © 
October. 

Furthermore, as a result of our observance, the Edu- 
cation Department has set a goal for 1948-49 of holding 
quarterly parents’ meetings with the teachers of each 
department. 

An indirect result of Religious Education Week was the 
response to the church-wide leadership education school 
which began one week after the observance and which was 
attended by fifty of our leaders. The week itself gave 
good opportunity for promoting this school. It also stimu- 
lated attendance at the city-wide interdenominational 
school which came a month later. As a result of this re- 
sponse we are planning not only a fall school next year 
but also a spring leadership school in 1949. 

The observance of Religious Education Week this year 
has been written in for the first time as one of the objec- 
tives of the Education Department. Planning for this 
year began again in May and will be continued in early 
September. In general, our activities of last year will be 
the pattern for this year’s observance. However, instead 
of bringing the parents and teachers of the departments 
of the children’s division together all on a single night, 
each department will meet separately on successive nights. 

Our church school leaders would encourage all churches 
to plan for Religious Education Week. They will find it 
of real benefit in getting under way for a new year and in 
presenting the needs and opportunities of religious edu- 
cation. © 

Even if early planning has not been done this year, 
it is advisable to undertake a few activities and try to 
make them successful. This will encourage additional 
activities for the following year when it will be possible 
to do early planning and careful preparation. 


"My Christians, you are one!" 


A Service for use on Sunday, August 22, 1948, in 
recognition of the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam, Holland 


Due to the difference in time the opening ses- 
sion of the Assembly will be at the very hour _ 
of most of the church and church school sessions 
in this country. This service may, therefore, very 
appropriately be used either in the Sunday 
morning church service, or at a joint worship 
service of the young people and adults of the 
church school. 


InrRopUCTOoRY STATEMENT—by the Leader 


When the representatives of World Christianity met to- 
gether in Geneva, on February 20, 1946, after being sepa- 
rated by World War II, Bishop Berggrav of Norway, him- 
self recently freed from a long internment, said: “..... in 
these last years we have lived more intimately with each 
other . ... We prayed together more, we listened more to 
the Word of God, our hearts were together more .... Dur- 
ing the war Christ has said to us: ‘My Christians, you are 
one!” ” 

It is in that spirit that there is now in session, in the 
city of Amsterdam, Holland, the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. It is a unique event in Chris- 
tian history. For the first time, the official representatives 
of more than 130 church bodies (denominations) are 
meeting to perfect a continuing and permanent organiza- 
tion of unity and cooperation. The hopes of millions of 
Christians are centered upon this assembly. At this mo- 
ment it is afternoon in Amsterdam and the opening service 
is being held. It is fitting, therefore, that we join in praise 
and prayer for this crucial event in Christian history, and 
that we, too, think with them concerning “Man’s Disorder 
and God’s Design.” 


AN Act OF PRAISE AND PRAYER—The Sursum Corda (From 
the Canons of Hippolytus, third century.) 

Leader: The Lord be with you. 

People: And with thy spirit. 

Leader: Lift up your hearts. 

People: They are lifted up unto thee, O Lord. 

Leader: Let us give thanks unto the Lord God. 

People: It is meet and right so to do. 

(Here let the people stand) 

All join in the Doxolog 
Blessings Flow.” 

Leader: For the light of the everlasting Gospel, which Thou 
hast sent to every nation and kindred and tongue and 
people: 

People: We praise thee, O Lord, and bless Thy Name. 
Leader: For Thy Church, the pillar and ground of the 
truth and the mother of saints in all ages and in all lands: 

People: We praise thee, O Lord, and bless Thy Name. 


* Director of Ecumenical Education, International Council of 
Religious Education, and Director Midwest Region, World Council 
of Churches, Chicago, Illinois. 
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y: “Praise God from Whom All | 


By Paul G. Macy* 


Leader: For the first Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in session at‘Amsterdam, Holland, which brings 
together the Christian Churches throughout the world 
after long years of separation and so soon after the most 
devastating war in human history, to manifest their 
spiritual unity which overflows all ecclesiastical bar- 
riers and national antagonisms: 

People: We Praise Thee, O Lord, and bless Thy Name. 

Leader: O God, Who hast poured out thy Spirit upon thy 


Church, grant that when thy children are gathered from _ 


all parts of the world they may hear and obey thy word, 
that they may seek the rebirth and the union of the 


Church through thy life-giving Spirit, and that in the. 


midst of the great disorder of the world they may render 
clear witness to thy gracious Design for all mankind re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

Let us pray for the delegates to the Amsterdam As- 
sembly. 

Almighty Father, we pray that no pride of inheritance 
or of office may prevent the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon the delegates at Amsterdam. Grant that they may 
set the living word of God above all ‘the traditions of 
men; that no thought of prestige and no concern for the 
reputation of men or institutions may silence the voice 


of our broken humanity or the voice of the living God; 


that Christ himself may live in their hearts and speak in 
their words. 
People: Grant this, O Lord, we humbly pray. 


Leader: Grant that the glory of our unity in Christ may 
be revealed to them; that the joy of an unbroken and un- 
breakable fellowship may flood their hearts; that they 


may be, in truth, ambassadors of the yearnings and hopes’ 


of all Christians, the willing servants of a waiting and 
praying church. 
People: Grant this, O Lord, we humbly pray. Amen. 


A Hymn: “O Where Are Kings and Empires Now?” 

THE ScripTuRE Lesson: Ephesians 3:8-21 (Revised Stan- 
dard Version) 

INSTRUCTION: 

Let us now consider the theme of the Assembly at Am- 
sterdam: “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” The dele- 
gates are to divide into four sections for its consideration 
but first they will face the seriousness of the disorder of 
human society and the fact that the Word of God is relevant 
to it. The disorder of society over large areas of the world 
is so tragic that it beggars désexiption: Even in the more 
fortanath. countries there is bewilderment, doubt and para- 
lyzing fear. Isaiah’s words in the 59th chapter aptly de- 
scribe our situation: “We wait for light, but behold dark- 
ness: for brightness, but we walk in darkness . . . . and 
judgment is turned backward, and justice standeth afar 
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off: for truth is fallen in the street and equity cannot enter.” 
If we turn to the Word of God to know what his design 
is, there is the word of St. Paul in the first chapter of his 
letter to the Ephesians: “God has made known to us in all 
wisdom and insight the mystery of his will, according to 
his purpose which he set forth in Christ as a plan for the 
fulness of time, to unite all things in Him, things in heaven 
and things on earth.” 
Four spokemen will now help us to understand the sub- 
jects of the four sections of the Assembly. 


SPOKESMAN I: 

Section one has the theme: The Universal Church in 
God’s Design. Its concern is to thoroughly understand the 
nature of the Christian Church. There is a growing feeling 
among all Christians that although they differ widely in 
their points of view The Church matters and one’s ideas of 
the Church matter. St. Paul describes the Church as the 
“Body of Christ”—a corporate body, a living community 
through whom the life of Christ flows. A modern leader 
has described it as “The Living Community of the Living 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

If the Church is a corporate body, a living community, 
then it must be one. It cannot be otherwise. If we knew all 
the truth, so that we were free from bondage to partial 
truths, there would be no problem of division. No one is 
wise enough and no one is good enough to know all that 
God is saying to the world in Christ! We must learn from 
each other but, most of all, open our hearts and minds to 
the leadership of God’s Spirit, in order to attain the “unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 


SPOKESMAN II: 

The theme set for the study of the Second Section at 
Amsterdam is: “The Churches’ Witness to God’s Design.” 
The Church is under an imperative to witness to that faith 
before the world until the “good news” about God’s design 
has reached “every creature.” This is an obligation which 
is laid upon the whole Church and not just upon special 
groups or agencies within it. Every member of every 
church must be in some sense an evangelist. The task of 
witnessing to the world is a staggering one. To millions 
the war brought such demoralization and despair that it 
has led to a lack of faith in anything. Millions more have 
a secular religion which puts faith in science and mechanics. 
Perhaps the hardest to evangelize with the real gospel are 
the contented but ineffective Church members by whom the 
Church and the Christian faith are often judged. 

To lift men and women to their best, the Lordship of 
Christ must be presented in such a way that men are per- 
sonally challenged to make a total commitment. And we 
must recover the sense of community, for, in the last ana- 
lysis the Church has to be built on the basis of neighbor- 
hood and community with a worshipping fellowship at its 
center. The problem is complicated by divisions within the 
Church. For this reason all true evangelism is “ecumenical 
evangelism” and one of the “gifts” most needed in the 
Church’s program is that of winning souls to a faith that 
is not limited by denominational, national or any other 
human horizons. 


A Hymn: “The Church’s Abe Foundation” 


-‘SpoKEsMaN III; 
“The Disorder of Society” will be studied by Section 3. 
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Night scene of the Concert-Gebouw, where plenary sessions 

‘of the Assembly will be held. Earphone sets at each seat 
will carry English, French and German translations of the 
proceedings. 


In the face of what World Wars have taught mankind, it is 
clear that Christ must be the Lord of all life, public as well 
as private. Although there is not agreement as to just how 
the Church shall discharge its obligation to be the “con- 
science of the state” and the “guardian of society,” it is 
generally acknowledged that the disorders of society, as 
well as disordered lives, are the Church’s business. And 
the Church is itself involved in the disorders of society. It 
reflects all too often prevailing social attitudes which are 
not Christian. Racial and social distinctions are sometimes 
a greater bar to unity than any theological considerations! 
The Church cannot lead the world to repentance and re- 
generation until its own house is in order. What is needed 
is a re-Christianizing of Christendom! Then the “Church’s 
call to the world will be to the recovery of both holiness and 
wholeness. * Having lost its reverence for the Divine. Holi- 


ness, the world has lost its wholeness.” 


SpoKEsMAN IV: 

The Church and International Disorder will be the con- 
cern of the fourth section of the Amsterdam Assembly. 
And what a concern it is! With the enormous expansion of 
travel and means of communication the world has shrunk 
to acommunity smaller than small states of a century ago. 
With the dawn of the atomic age has come the possibility 
of destruction on a global scale that staggers the imagina- 
tion. The situation was serious enough even before “the- 
bomb-that-fell-upon-the-world” was dropped on Hiroshima. 
Now there is talk of a third impending global war. War is 
being accepted as the natural state of affairs. Nationalisms 

(Continued on page 28) 
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What do you want with a DRE? 


Meaning a local church director of religious education 


OT LONG AGO I was talking with a minister who in- 
quired about the qualifications of a candidate for the 
position of Director of Religious Education in his church. 
He wanted to know if I thought she could make good in his 
situation. When I asked what he wanted her to do, he was 
very vague in his thinking. I am afraid this attitude is all 
too frequent, and it is full of danger both to the church 
and to the incoming Director. Churches contemplating 
the employment of a Director should work out the an- 
swers to a few questions such as those raised in this article. 
There are several ways to get answers to these questions. 
The minister may give them. He may consult with the 
several boards of his church. Or he may appoint a com- 
mittee representative of the congregation, the boards, and 
the church school to find the answers. Perhaps this com- 
mittee would be the Board of Religious Education, with, 
if desired, a few additional people from organizations not 
already represented in the Board. The soundness of this 
broader approach will be obvious. The pastor will, of 
course, be an ex-officio member of this committee and will 
advise it freely as it takes up its work. The personnel of 
the committee should be of such calibre as to enable it to 
do a competent and objective job of finding sound answers 
to certain questions. 

The church, the pastor, and the incoming Director will 
all benefit by such a study. It is a sound way to avoid 
disillusionment, tension between staff members, and the 
general unfruitfulness of short-tenure directorships. Di- 
rectors are beginning to shy away from churches which 
have made no systematic effort to analyze and understand 
their needs. More and more wise pastors are insisting upon 
their churches making such a study before hiring addi- 
tional personnel. 


Who wanis the Director? 


Is the need for additional personnel felt only by the 
official boards and appreciated by the inner circle of de- 
voted workers? Or, does this felt need have’ a broader 
base in the general laity of the church? When the need 
for a Director of Religious Education is understood by a 
large number of people the minister can avoid the job of 
“selling” the congregation on the idea of hiring additional 
staff. In some instances pastors have delayed as much as a 
year the employment of a Director in order to build in the 
congregation a broad understanding of the church’s need 
for specialized leadership in the educational field. 

The committee should estimate the strength and possible 
duration of this desire for a Director. This is important. 
Will the church’s desire for a Director survive a change 


* For twenty-four years a Director of Religious Education, the 
last twenty in his present position as Director of Religious Edu- 
cation at the Lakewood Presbyterian Church, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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in pastors? Will it survive a curtailment of the budget? 
While new pastors have the general right to paid workers 
of their own selection, many wise pastors realize that the 
congregation has the right, too, to expect them to make an 
honest effort to work with competent personnel previously 
employed. 


Is it a Director they really want? 


The committee should study the church carefully to see 
if it really wants and needs a Director. It may find that 
what the people want is a youth worker, an assistant for 
the pastor, an additional secretary in the church office, a 
visitor, or a financial executive. Dr. Erwin L. Shaver’s 
study! revealed that only about 40 per cent of the report- 
ing pastors desired an educational worker only, 60 per cent 
saying that they desired a worker who could do several 
types of work. This same study showed that the titles 
given Directors indicated that about one-third of the 
churches emphasized the educational function, another 
third emphasized pastoral and youth work, and the re- 
maining third emphasized other duties. The replying 
churches did not list even once the title of “Church Secre-_ 
tary” but 18 of the replying Directors indicated secretarial 
work as a large part of their activities. This same confusion © 
between the titles given Directors and their actual duties 
was evident in the area of specialized youth work. While 
only six churches gave titles indicating it, 59 Directors 
listed youth work as a major responsibility. 

The church has every right to employ trained personnel 
to do any job it wants done, but the wise church will study — 
its program and personnel and determine with clarity just 
what personnel it needs. It can’t make professionally com- — 
petent Directors by pinning fancy titles on untrained people. 
If it needs general help in the church office, the church — 
should secure a person trained in office work, not in edu- ~ 
cation. A certain church hired a Director of experience. 
When he arrived on the job in September he was told not 
to “bother” with the church school but give all his time 
to the youth program. Since he was competent to give | 
leadership to the entire educational program, he stayed a 
year and relocated. What this church really wanted, and — 
had a right to have, was a specialized youth worker. 


What does the Church want him to do? 


An adequate answer to this question will pay dividends 
all around. A comprehensive formulation of just what 
function the Director is to have will help the church find 
the right person for the job, and it will serve as a guide to 


1 Directors of Religious Education—A Survey, by Erwin L. Shaver. 
Reprinted from Religious Education. Available from the author at 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 75 cents each. 
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both the church and the Director after he gets on the job. 
While this definition of function can be changed by the 
policy-making board, this statement of basic function can 
_be a point of reference for the on-going program of edu- 
cation. 
Is the Director to be the interpreter of the educational 
process in the total life of the church? Will he analyze 
and coordinate all educational activities and develop a 
balanced program? Will he tackle the complicated job of 
tying the home and the school closer together in the teach- 
ing and experiencing of religion? Is he to advise with the 
departmental workers, and coach and encourage them into 
deeper motivation and better methods? Will it be his duty 
to set going the processes of worker enlistment and train- 
ing? Will he advise on curriculum selection and curricu- 
lum supplementation? Will he be expected to formulate 
comprehensive objectives for the educational program and 
help all workers evaluate their work in the light of these 
objectives? 

If he is to do these things he will not have time to edit 
the parish bulletin; send out invitations for parties; and 
assist the custodian. He will not have time to teach a class 
each Sunday, run the gym program and supervise the 
Scouts. He will not even have time to send out announce- 
ments of organization meetings or special mailings to the 
church school constituency. An efficient Director frequent- 
ly prepares or selects resource materials for teachers and 
superintendents. To copy or mimeograph these and send 
them out will take more time than he should be required 
to give. Some definite secretarial assistance should be 
provided for the Director—if not full time, at least enough 
to relieve him of time-consuming routine work. 

Since the Director has only twenty-four hours in his day, 
and since he cannot do everything, the church should make 
up its mind just what it does want him to do. It should 
then go out to find someone to do the job defined. Nothing 
will be gained except tension, trouble, and wasted effort if 
the church talks about one job when expecting the Director 
to do another. In the absence of a specific definition of 
function in the negotiations, any competent Director will 
naturally assume that his responsibilities will be those of a 
Director as he interprets them. If the church means to 
leave it up to him, it should be so understood all around. 


What are his relationships to be? 


The Director’s principal relationships will be to his 
Board of Religious Education, the church school superin- 
tendent, the pastor, and the community. 

The Director is the executive officer of the Board of 
Religious Education. He sees that the decisions of the 
Board are interpreted to the people of the church, and that 
the program is carried through effectively. The Director 
is bound by the decisions of the Board wherever policy 
is concerned, but will not, of course, refer details of ad- 
ministration to it. He makes regular reports to the Board 
concerning all phases of his work. 

Many churches have unwisely abolished the office of 
general superintendent when employing Directors. Some 
Directors have concurred in this practice, but more of them 
are inclined to consider the general superintendent as ad- 
ministratively responsible for the Sunday school church. 
When this policy is followed the Director is obviously 
- free to function in a larger and more educational manner. 
The Board of Religious Education should define the areas 
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of responsibility for both the Director and the superin- 
tendent. 

In formulating the Director’s relationship with the 
pastor, the ideas and thinking of the pastor should count 
heavily with the committee. After a statement of policy 
is reached, both pastor and Director should respect it duly. 
If the church is hiring an assistant for the pastor, that’s 
one relationship. If the church is hiring a Director for 
the church as a whole, that’s quite another relationship. 

Over the years the directorship has become aware of 
several principles which ought to prevail in this area: 
(a) both pastor and Director work for the same church; 
(b) in the mind and the emotions of the church the pastor 
is the head; (c) pastor and Director should set up a 
simple plan of frequent and regular conferences for dis- 
cussing the total work of the church; (d) they should back 
each other publicly at all times and thresh out differences 
privately; and, (e) the pastor will consistently promote the 
educational work of the church in his preaching and pas- 
toral work, and the Director will do the same for the pas- 


- tor’s special concerns. 


The community, the denomination, andthe interdenomi- 
national work will claim some of the Director’s time and 
the committee should determine his relatiogships in this 
area. The church should decide whether the service he 
gives outside his church is a donation from the entire 
church or is a donation of his own only. A policy should 
be determined before the Director comes, and the board 
to which he is responsible consulted when specific invita- 
tions come to the Director. 


’ 


Can you afford a Director? 


Study your financial resources. In these days when the 
demand exceeds the supply, churches seeking a Director 
will be compelled to hire him away from another church 
in most instances. Make a survey of what churches com- 
parable with yours are paying and add at least $300 to 
find the figure you may need to pay. If this amount ex- 
hausts all available funds for educational purposes, you are ~ 
not ready for a Director. How would you be able to finance 
his attendance upon professional meetings on the denomi- 
national and interdenominational level? How would you be 
able to secure money for leadership education, new equip- 
ment, and improved facilities? How would you pay for the © 
additional secretarial service he will need? In Dr. Shaver’s 
study 22 per cent of the pastors said that the position of 
Director would be eliminated under budget curtailment. 
Therefore, the committee will need to make a careful study 
of the financial potential of the church before securing its 
Director. 

Does your church still want a Director? If it must have 
one before the answers to the above questions are found, 
it will, in the language of the highways, be travelling at its 
own risk! Ifa Director comes into a new church, especially 
one hiring its first Director, without asking for the general 
answers to these questions he will, in the language of 
aviation, be flying blind! 

There are many intangible rewards to be found in long- 
term tenure of a directorship, as I have found in my own 
experience. Those in the kindergarten when I came to my 
church are now establishing their homes, bringing their 
babies for baptism, asking for guidance in teaching re- 
ligion in their homes. Would that more churches and 
Directors could solve the problem of extended tenure! 
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The UCYM up to now 


A review of the United Christian Youth Movement 


The Committee on the United Christian Youth Movement in session at Lake Geneva. Speaking is Henry 
Others facing the group are: Mrs. Rena Karefa-Smart, Neyland Hester and Dr. Isaac Beckes. 


Heaps. 


N A FEW WEEKS, several thousand young people will 
assemble at Grand Rapids, Michigan, for the Christian 

Youth Conference of North America. Getting off busses, 
trains, and even planes will be Jim from New Hampshire, 
Pat from Arizona, Nancy from British Columbia, and 
countless Marys, Johns, and Sallys from the area in be- 
tween. And they will be Baptist, Episcopalian, Church of 
God, African Methodist, United Church of Canada, or 
represent several score other Protestant groups—Negro, 
white, Nisei—in the United States and Canada. 

What brings them to Grand Rapids—these many young 
people of such varied backgrounds? Things have been 
happening during the last decade in developing a United 
Christian Youth Movement, and the answer is found in 
these developments. 


The UCYM and how it grew 


Fourteen years ago, the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment was a brand new idea. It was prayerfully conceived 
by the youth leaders of the various communions who sin- 
cerely believed that the time was imperative for “mutual 
confidence, good will, and cooperative agreement upon 
all that can be common, and understanding where it is 
agreed that all cannot be common.” 

The basic aim of these early leaders in the movement 
was to unite Christian youth in cooperative action in the 
community, the state, and the nation. But it soon became 
apparent that certain weaknesses inherent in the organiza- 
tion of the movement stood in the way of achieving these 


* Associate Director of Young People’s Work, International 
Council of Religious Education, and Associate Executive Secretary 
of the United Christian Youth Movement. Chicago, Illinois. 
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By Helen F. Spaulding* 


Harold L. Phillips 


purposes, in spite of the complete sense of dedication on 


the part of the young people and adult leaders who prayed 
and planned together. : 


In an effort to avoid over-organization, the structure 
of the movement was inadequate. The denominations and 
state councils, which were expected to channel programs 


to young people in local communities, did not have direct | 


representation on the national committee. And it had not 
been possible to secure the effective participation of com- 
petent young people in the leadership of the movement. 


A sense of concern that the United Christian Youth 
Movement begin to “move,” resulted in 1938 in drastic 
revisions. Steps were taken to place young people them- 


selves in active leadership. The direct representation of the 
cooperating denominations and other agencies on pro- — 
gram and policy making bodies was provided. Specific — 
program emphases were developed on which thé entire — 


movement might concentrate. The purposes of the regional 


summer conferences sponsored by-the movement were re- — 


defined and their program adjusted. 


Coming to 1948, the year of the Christian Youth Con- 
ference, we find a united Protestant youth movement which 
is very much, alive and capable of challenging the alert, 
thoughtful youth in our churches. To be sure, its problems 
are not all solved. It is not yet the adequate representative 
of Protestant youth it ought to be in national and world re- 
lations. The opportunity it offers for a united witness of 
the Church’s youth is still taken lightly in some quarters. 
But the youth and adults who are committed to the power 
of such a united witness have a sense of direction. They 
have an understanding of present limitations in cooperative 
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_ youth work, and the resources available for developing 
genuine ecumenicity. 


It is run by young people 


Important present trends in the United Christian Youth 
Movement would certainly include developments in leader- 
ship by youth in the affairs of the movement. A majority 
of the national office staff has but recently emerged from 
the youth age limits and has grown up in active relation to 
the program of the movement. With one exception! all 
officers are young people. And these officers do far more 
than care for the routine tasks of their offices. They are, 
in fact, the spearhead of the movement. 

Kathryn Kline, national chairman, is a member of the 
Youth Committee of the World Council of Churches and, 
with several colleagues, will carry the point of view of the 
United Christian Youth Movement to Amsterdam this 
summer. Howell Wilkins, national financial secretary, 
represented Christian youth in the conference called some 
time ago by Attorney General Clark to consider juvenile 
delinquency. UCYM delegates spoke for youth in the Fed- 
eral Council conference on Economic Life and in the Con- 
ference on the Community and Religious Education called 
by the International Council. They~ attempted to give 
youth’s viewpoint in the recent White House Conference on 
Family Life. Through the presence of its youth leadership 
in such conferences, the United Christian Youth Movement 
is not only providing an opportunity for the voice of Chris- 
tian youth to be heard, but since frequently these are the 
only youth in such gatherings, the obligation is laid upon 
them to interpret the points of view of all young people. 

In the internal organization of the movement, the place 
of youth has steadily grown. The youth representation 
from each cooperating denomination has been increased 
from two to four, and a constant effort has been made to 
secure larger youth representation from the cooperating 
state councils and other youth agencies. From a minority 
on the early ad interim committees of UCYM, young people 
now completely compose this committee, with the excep- 
tion of those adults who serve in ex officio capacities. The 
seven regional chairmen have assumed real responsibility 
for the field promotion of cooperative youth work. 

It has taken significant expenditure of effort and money 
by the movement itself and by each of its cooperating 
groups to bring youth into the center of the picture. But 
only thus can the Church have a real youth movement. It is 
essential that on every level of youth work—national, state, 
or provincial, community, and local congregation—young 
people play a significant part, not only in the execution of 
program, but also in the prior and more important areas 
of policy making and program development. 


It is rooted in the community 


Virility at the “grass roots” is essential to every suc- 
cessful enterprise. Yet in its early years, the United Chris- 
_tian Youth Movement, of necessity no doubt, because of 
the need to build rapport among national leaders and or- 
ganizations, gave a disproportionate emphasis to national 
and world issues. Certainly the eyes of youth must never 
lose sight of the great issues of world peace or the national 


1The chairman of.the International Council Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of Youth is ex officio a vice chairman of the 
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and world aspects of economic justice and racial under- 
standing, but unless these same issues are also considered at 
the local community level, young people lose contact with 


_ reality. Similarly, the world significance of the ecumenical 


Church means little in a community in which the young 
people of the various congregations engage in competition 
and backbiting instead of cooperation and mutual support. 

Therefore, it has seemed essential that a united movement 
of Christian youth should begin in local communities and 
have real strength and purpose there. When one considers 
the many types of communities in the United States and 
Canada, and the variations in youth leadership in these 
communities, it can be understood that this task of develop- 
ing real cooperation on the local level is the most complex 
and difficult task facing the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. 

Although the situation is difficult, the success and future 
of the UCYM rests right here. Therefore, the resources 
of the movement have more and more been mobilized to 
meet this need. The programs of regional conferences are 
built with special reference to community cooperation. 
Annual program guides are prepared to assist in develop- 
ing inter-church youth activities and a sense of unity in a 
common task. The Youth Action Guides and other litera- 
ture of the movement have as their main purpose the guid- 
ance of local community groups. ~ Even such national events 
as the Christian Youth Conference will place large empha- 
sis on what young people can do together “back home.” 


It has unified its purposes 


Many organizations in the early stages of ‘growth attempt 
to ride a horse in all directions at once. So it has been 
in the UCYM. Both young people and adults have peti- 
tioned and exhorted in behalf of a multitude of worthy 
projects and courses of action. Many of these have been 
considered and even attempted by the movement in its 
decade and more of history. But the philosophy, direction, 
and course of action of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment has become increasingly stabilized. This develop- 
ment has been accompanied by a growing sense of unity of 
purpose on the part of those groups which compose it. 

In the first place, it was recognized that no movement 
could hope to relate itself to all areas deserving its attention. 
So, in recent years, the UCYM has annually selected pro- 
gram emphases which its constituent groups agree to be 
most crucial and productive for youth study and action. 
Secondly, since each denomination has many days of spe- 
cial observance, it was felt that there should be a minimum 
of days for united youth emphasis. Therefore, the UCYM 
has selected a few occasions during the year as appropriate 
for community-wide youth observance. Most publicized of 
these is the annual observance of Youth Week, with its 
related competition for the Parshad college scholarships. 
This event is now one of the most widely observed annual 


’ events in the North American churches, affecting thousands 


of communities and literally millions of young people 
through programs and activities in local churches and high 
schools, in community wide services of ecumenical worship, 
work projects, and fellowship events. 

In the third place, there has developed a united concern 
regarding the vocation of youth and its Christian implica- 
tions. The groups cooperating in the United Christian 
Youth Movement realize they must confront increased 
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numbers of young people with the challenge of full-time 
Church vocations. But beyond this, every Christian youth 
must have an understanding that whatever his vocational 
choice, it is a Christian choice. 

Finally, without giving up the sense of urgency regard- 
ing Christian social action, even while seeking means to 
make such action more effective, the theological and spirit- 
ual bases of the movement have been clarified and 
strengthened. This is. the most significant trend in the 
movement. The process was well under way by 1947, but 
in that year it was greatly augmented by the return from 
the World Conference of Christian Youth in Oslo of youth 
and adult delegates on fire with a new understanding of the 
reality of the Church as the body of Christ. 


It is grounded within the Church 


Increasingly it has been recognized that the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, to be an effective instrument for the 
united witness of Christian youth, must be solidly grounded. 
within the Church. This does not mean that such organiza- 
tions as the Y’s and the Scouts, which have been a signi- 
ficant part of the movement, are crowded out on the periph- 
ery; but it does mean that the development of policies 


Is this a new evangelism? 


OUD AND FREQUENT in our day has been the call 
for a “new evangelism.”: Preaching Missions and 
visitation evangelism campaigns have often been designated 
as the answer. In the last two years great leaders and host 
pastors who have participated in the National Christian 
Teaching Mission sometimes call this movement a “new 
evangelism.” 

This program of educational and fellowship evangelism 
is sponsored jointly by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education and the Department of Evangelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Obviously it is quite different 
from either a preaching mission or a visitation evangelism 
program. Is it really new? Those who are close to this 
program, and are familiar with the various other evangel- 
istic patterns, believe that in point of view, in basic method 
and in scope there are at least four relatively novel ele- 
ments in this new program. 


The basic place of fellowship 


The term “fellowship evangelism” has arisen spon- 


taneously as the favorite descriptive name for the new pro- - 


gram. Conversion or regeneration, the objective of all 
evangelism, is recognized as being a work of the Holy 
Spirit in a human personality. There can be no human 
substitute for this work of divine grace. 

The vast majority of persons will become susceptible 
to this work of the Holy Spirit through human relation- 


* Professor of Religious Education, Brite College of the Bible, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. Formerly Di- 
rector of Educational Evangelism, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 
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and program of the United Christian Youth Movement 
must be based on the concept of the UCYM as the Church 
at the youth level. This point of view rules out completely 
the adequacy of any inter-denominational youth work which 
can be considered “extra-church.” 

In support of this position, the UCYM has in recent 
months held throughout the United States a series of Youth 
Consultations to arouse Christian youth to a new under- 
standing of the Church. The stated purpose of the Christian 
Youth Conference is “to demonstrate the power of Christ 
and his Church in the lives of young Christians of North 
America.” ; 

These present trends of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, cast against the background of early developments, 
indicate that we have come a long way from conferences of 
youth and their adult leaders in the early thirties, when a 
“Joint Committee on United Youth Program” was envi- 
sioned as little more than a loose clearing house for the 
youth plans of the Church and character building youth 
agencies. Clearly we are on the road, and the Christian 
Youth Conference should mark an important milestone of 
progress toward providing a significant youth movement 
in North America, solidly grounded in the Church of Christ. 


By Harry C. Munro* 


ships. Occasionally other types of experience do seem to 
open the way. Great bereavement, sudden danger, eseape 
from impending disaster, unexpected good fortune, serious 
illness, are typical experiences through which God seems 
sometimes to break through directly into consciousness to 
effect his regenerative purpose. 

But these are exceptional cases, and even here human 
relationships may play indirectly a far larger part than is 
apparent. Furthermore, we cannot cause or depend upon 
such dramatic episodes as the principal means of opening ~ 
a life to God’s grace. Fortunately the far more prevalent 
means by which a life is made accessible to these divine 
forces is within our control. The vast majority of our un- 
saved neighbors and friends can and will be conditioned 
favorably for the regenerative power of the Holy Spirit 
only when they find themselves surrounded by a Christian 
group. Human fellowship on the level of Christian concern 
and Christian love for other persons, which is the church’s 
greatest human resource for evangelism. 

Consider the persons, one by one, for whom your church 
carries evangelistic responsibility. After having accepted a 
person on your “responsibility list” what is the next step to 
take? In most cases it would not be to go and ask that person 
to become a Christian. There might be no sufficient bond of 
mutual confidence or good will to make the proposal 
either appealing or appropriate. There might be too little 
common understanding of what Christian discipleship 
means to make the proposal even intelligible. One who 
would be an evangelist should ask himself not, “How many 
people have I asked to accept Christ?” but rather, “With 
how many people have I earned the right to discuss the 
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deepest issue of their lives, their relation to God?” 

The next step to take, then, is to earn this right; to es- 
tablish bonds of confidence, appreciation, and good will 
through surrounding such a person with Christian fellow- 
ship. This process of “fellowship cultivation,” as it is 
called in the Teaching Mission program, becomes, there- 
fore, the basic process, humanly speaking, in evangelism. 
For the church to mobilize and consciously direct its total 
resources of fellowship in such manner as to cause Chris- 
tian fellowship to flow around every unchurched person on 
its responsibility list, is for that church to undertake basic 
evangelistic mobilization. We can count upon God to do 
his part. The limitations are in us. They are limitations in 
the quality, the, purpose, and the direction of Christian 
fellowship of which any church has a vast unused potential. 

This painstaking, patient, fellowship cultivation approach 
to the direct evangelistic appeal corrects a major weakness 
of traditional evangelism of nearly all types. It is usually 
far easier to get people to join the church than it is to make 
them vital cells in the Body of Christ. Statistics of evangel- 
ism and of church membership are usually inflated by the 
names of many people who just never got caught up into 
the fellowship and program of the church. 

When a person comes from an unchurched condition 
into church membership, important changes are implied in 
his associations and his daily conduct. He may be ex- 
pected to give up some of his former interests, associations 
and ways of getting satisfaction. Unless his conversion 
has been preceded by some assimulation into new Chris- 
tian fellowship and interests, he may be for a time in some- 
thing of a social vacuum. Many never survive this early 
period of discipleship because they did not get established 
in a new fellowship in time to resist the back pull of the old 
life. 

Fellowship cultivation safeguards this danger. The new 
Christian is already surrounded by a supporting fellowship 
which helped bring about his decision and will help him 
continuously to live up to it. This conception of Christian 
fellowship as both the essential antecedent to, and conse- 
quence of conversion places fellowship itself in a new status 
as a means of evangelism. The church’s greatest human 
resource for evangelism is the capacity of its people for 
throwing fellowship around unchurched persons who are 
its responsibility. 


Responsibility lists — 


The Teaching Mission substitutes the term and the con- 
cept “responsibility list” for the more familiar “prospect 
_ list.” At first this may appear as only a quibble about 
words. But it goes much deeper. A church’s responsibility 
list should include its full numerical share of the un- 
churched persons of the entire community or city. But this 
does not mean just a certain number of persons. It means 
certain persons. It should include every person whom this 
church has a better chance of winning to Christ than any 
other church. 

To know and use its “responsibility list” intelligently 
requires a working relationship on the part of each church 
with all its neighboring churches. Except in cases where 
there is only one church within reach of the people of a 
whole community, evangelism is a shared task among 
neighboring churches. If the churches work independently 
of each other, there may be serious overlapping, competi- 
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tion, or worse still, serious overlooking. 

The fellowship evangelism program seeks to place every 
person in the community on the responsibility list of some 
church, preferably the church which has the best chance 
to win that person. The thorough religious census is of 
course, the best, in fact the only way, to do this system- 
atically. 

If these were prospect lists only, each church could then 
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At San Diego Mr. Munro (right) and Mr. B. E. Paxton look over 
“responsibility’’ cards obtained through a survey. It was found that 
there were twice as many Protestants in the city unrelated to the 
churches as the total Protestant church membership. ; 


approach every person on its list, and simply drop off those 
who make a negative response. But such a person on a 
responsibility list is still there. The poorer prospect he is, 
the greater may be the church’s responsibility for him and 
the more courageous and persistent the effort required. In 
fact there are only four ways for a person to be removed 
from the responsibility list, once placed there: winning him 
vitally to the church; transferring the name to another 
church’s list; his moving away; his death. 

By fixing attention on the church’s responsibility rather 
than on its statistical prospects, fellowship evangelism 
tends to avoid the hazards of superficial methods and high 
pressure drives. 


Place and use of church groups 


Instead of considering evangelism the responsibility of 
the minister, or the Board of Elders or Deacons or Stew- 
ards, or a special evangelistic committee, or of the congre- 
gation as such, this fellowship evangelism is conceived as 
integral to the work of every fellowship, study and service 
group in the church. This is not just a way of spreading 
the load. It is primarily a way of using resources which 
are available no where else than in these groups. The very 
fact that these groups vary so widely in their major pur- 
pose, the age and interest of their members, and the con- 
tent and method of their respective programs, constitutes 
the church’s principal resource for fellowship cultivation. 

_ The church’s responsibility list, if it is a comprehensive 
one, includes unchurched persons of every age, very diverse 
cultural and social backgrounds, and widely varied in- 
terests. An effective fellowship approach to each person 
must take into account his existing interests, needs, and 
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associations. Somewhere among all the varied groups 
and program activities of the church is one which will have 
a maximum appeal to this person. In attracting him into its 
fellowship the church will “put its best foot forward” if it 
approaches him through this group or this program ac- 
tivity. 

Of course, the “cliquey” group that keeps strangers 
out prevents this kind of evangelism from achieving its 
full possibilities in any church.” But acceptance of the 
fellowship cultivation function could be one of the most 
wholesome and vitalizing experiences which can come to 
such “closed” church groups. 

While the public worship services of the church should 
be warm and genial with the fellowship spirit, the congre- 
gation as such cannot do an effective job of fellowship culti- 
vation. It is too large and formal. An evangelistic com- 
mittee or a corps of personal workers, or visitation 
evangelism teams cannot supply this rich, diverse medium 
of fellowship. Adequate resources exist only in the church’s 
on-going fellowship, study, and service groups. 

But participation in one church group is not adequate 
churchmanship for a growing Christian. The group must 
never become a “little church,” seeking to serve all the 
spiritual needs of its members. Wholeness of Christian 
experience requires two types of participation in the 
church: the smaller, more intimate group life and the in- 
clusive “communion of the saints” symbolized in the 
church’s corporate worship services and congregational 
functions. 

While this group approach may have been used in a 
fragmentary and spasmodic way in earlier programs of 
evangelism, its basic place as the primary evangelistic 
resource of the church, as used in the National Christian 
Teaching Mission, constitutes virtually a new approach in 
evangelism. 


Program enlargement and improvement 


Integral to the fellowship evangelism program in each 
church is a custom made plan for enlarging and improving 
the church’s total program, group life and all, so as to be 
able to carry its enlarged responsibility. 

Evangelistic programs which have been notably suc- 

_cessful statistically have often faced the church with an 
impossible task of assimilation and utilization in its pro- 
gram of its new personnel resources. The reasons for this 
are obvious and do not need elaboration here. 

The large place given the fellowship, study, and service 
groups of the church in the fellowship evangelism process, 
goes a long way toward meeting this need for assimilating 
new members. It is in this multiform group life that most 
of the assimilation and utilization of new members will best 
take place. But each group must be aware of and provide 


for this enrichment of its program and leadership to meet 


the larger responsibility. 

This calls for a careful study of the church’s existing 
structure of group life. If the addition of new members 
expected through the fellowship cultivation process would 
result in a group too large for effective group work, then 
regrouping must be planned. If housing facilities will be 
overtaxed by the expected increases, enlargement of sched- 
ules and new groupings for the multiple use of available 
equipment must be planned. Usually much more systematic 
provisions for the discovery, enlistment, qualifying, and 
motivation of leadership are indicated. 
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This thorough reconditioning of the church’s organiza- 


tion, program, leadership, and facilities for adequately 
handling the enlarged and new personnel coming as a re-— 


sult of evangelistic effort is made an integral part of that 
evangelistic effort. Thus long range constructive results 
are carefully provided for. A church is encouraged to keep 
its recruiting program so related to its program of assimi- 


lation and service that the most thorough conservation of 


new personnel will be assured. 

Taken together these four features: the basic place of 
Christian fellowship; the concept and use of responsibility 
lists; the basic place and use of the church’s existing group 
life; and the provisions for program enlargement and im- 
provement as an essential part of evangelism,—these view- 
points and methods probably justify calling the National 


Christian Teaching Mission a “new evangelism.” 


The Beginning Teacher 


Today we prayed 


By Anna Laura Gebhard* 


EAR SIS, 

Today my fifth graders and | truly prayed. It was 
more than “saying a prayer” or “repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer” or reading a formal prayer from our lesson books. 
And I as teacher did not “lead the class in prayer.” 
have frequently done all those things. But this morning’s 
experience was different. We prayed. Shirley slipped her 


hand into mine on our way home this morning, and said, 


“Mrs. Jones, I don’t have to wonder if God hears our © 


prayers any more. I know he heard us this morning.” It 
takes a child sometimes to say what we adults feel, but 
hesitate to speak of. 

Since the class session this morning I have been 
to analyze what made our experience vital and real. Ever 
since I began to teach I have felt that my greatest task is 
to help my pupils find a fellowship with God. I have 
wanted them to sense his love and feel his presence. Then 
they would have the strength and insight to make the right 
choices. They would grow in Christ-like character. 

You will remember that when I took the class it had 
been without a regular teacher for several weeks. I was 
disturbed by the lack of respect and reverence on the part 
of the pupils. | 

After my first month of fruitless attempts to get the 
class started in the right attitude, I began opening the 
class session with a brief prayer—usually only a sentence 
or two on my part, or a brief moment of silence when we 
bowed our heads together. At first I did it because I felt 
the need of the guidance which that brief moment gave 
me. But, Sis, believe it or not, that opening prayer soon 


* Methodist Parsonage, Litchfield, Minnesota. 
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Prayer grew naturally out of class study 
and discussion. 


Harold L. Phillips 
seemed to change the atmosphere of our session. 

Occasionally we have closed the class session with sen- 
tence prayers or by praying together the Lord’s Prayer. I 
have always tried to plan the last few moments of our 
class period carefully. It has seemed to me that the attitude 
in which the pupils leave the class determines to a great 
extent how lasting will be the impressions gained during 
the hour. I remember the wild hilarity that used to greet 
the ringing of the last bell—how my pupils flung their 
hats into the sunlight as though they were captives being 
freed. I came to the conclusion that my own attitude toward 
that closing bell had much to do with the actions of my 
pupils. 

As our sessions became more meaningiul, the pupils 
were less time-conscious. I became more aware of the 
importance of those closing minutes. Sometimes I find a 
poem, or the verse of a hymn that summarizes what we 
have been discussing. Sometimes I save a pointed story to 
clinch the lesson. Sometimes we use a prayer. And | 
have had the delight of watching the fifth graders leave 
the department room in an orderly, quiet fashion. 

I feel that our department does an unusually fine job 
in training the boys and girls in formal worship. Our 
worship services are often led by the children themselves, 
and are always carefully planned. The materials of wor- 
ship are within their experience. The hymns we sing, the 
prayers we use are understandable to them. Occasionally 
we borrow the church hymnals and learn some of the great 
hymns and prayers that are used in the church service. 
Then when our juniors attend church the service is not 
strange and unfamiliar. They can take part intelligently 
and happily. 

But it was more than a formal experience of worship I 
craved for my pupils. When I visited the kindergarten 
class in vacation church school and watched Jimmy’s 
teacher guide the children through one happy experience 
after another, I noticed how frequently she and the chil- 
dren paused to offer a prayer for some new discovery or 
joyous moment. Their prayer was a natural part of every- 
thing else they did. 

I wondered if perhaps with the older children we have 
not with our actions, said, “This is the time for singing 
and prayer; this is the time for class discussion and ac- 
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tivity.” When we do that we separate prayer from life; 
we put experiences with God over here in a separate little 
compartment to be opened only during certain minutes 
on Sunday morning. I resolved right then to watch our 
class sessions more closely for times when an experience 
of prayer would be a natural expression of need or of 
gratitude. 

That’s a long but necessary prelude to what happened 
in the fifth grade this morning. Today being Fourth of 
July Sunday, I wondered before class just how I could - 
keep the attention of those who had not gone picnicking, 
off fireworks and fishing trips and on a discussion of the 
geography of the Holy Land. Our present unit is entitled, 
“Tt Happened in Palestine.” Of course the fact that many 
of our newspaper headlines are about happenings in 
Palestine has increased our interest in the unit. Sometimes 
I feel more like a radio commentator than a Sunday school 
teacher. : 

During the department worship service some of the 
sixth graders told us about their visit to the Freedom 
Train, which, quite appropriately, toured our section of 
the state this past week! The fifth graders came to class 
discussing some of the interesting documents they had seen ~ 
on the tour, and I joined in. 

Soon we were talking about the struggle for freedom 
going on in other parts of the world, particularly in Pales- 
tine. Sam broke into the discussion, “Mrs. Jones,” he said, 
“T wish we could pray for our nation—for the United 
Nations—and for peace.” The class was quiet. We all 
bowed our heads. After a hesitant moment the prayers 
came—for our nation, for our freedom, for guidance, for 
the leaders of the world, for Jesus who freed men from 
hate and wrong, for love and understanding toward people 
different from ourselves. One child mentioned the Jewish 
family who had been so misunderstood when it moved to 
town last Fall. Another prayed that we might share cloth- 
ing and food with the hungry people of the world. 

The attitudes revealed in that prayer period, the sense 
of fellowship with each other and with God, the resolves 
of each of us to be more neighborly and understanding— 
these are some of the abundant fruits of Christian teaching. 
I was more aware of them than | have ever been when we 
prayed today. 
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SEPTEMBER 


Worship Resources 


Worship resources for July and August appeared in the June issue of this magazine. 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Joyous Times 
For the Leader 


September is bound to be an interésting 
month for the primaries. They are looking 
forward to the new experiences in their 
school and church. We, as leaders, hope 
they will have joyous and happy experiences. 
We must give to the new children entering 
our Primary Department a sense of joy in 
worship and fellowship. Small people teem- 
ing with life and energy must be helped to 
discover our religion as a joyful one! Some- 
one has said that every time we act in such 
a way as to please God, he answers with joy 
to our hearts. Let us help children this 
month to be aware of this spirit of joy. 

The songs: this month are taken from 
Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia. 


September 5 


THEME: Joyous Times in the Neighborhood 

Worsuip Center: A picture of children do- 
ing something nice for someone who is 
ill, would be most appropriate as an illus- 
tration for the story. Place an open Bible 
and flowers nearby. 

Qurer Music: “Rejoice, Give Thanks and 

Sing”* 

LEADER: 

We have been having happy experiences 
in the outdoors this summer. Perhaps you 
would like to share some of your experiences 
that have made you happy. It might be 
something you did or something you saw. 
(Encourage responses.) What does the word 
joy mean? Here is a poem that may help us 
to understand its meaning. 

Poem: 

Joy— 

The word itself 

Bespeaks the happiness 

That’s felt 

In mother’s care, 

In birds that sing such gladsome songs, 

In kindness to someone in need, 

In sharing happy thoughts. 

Joy cannot be, 

Unless we act in such fine ways 

That are pleasing unto Thee. 


OnR. 
Sone: “This Is the Day Which the Lord Hath 
Made* 
LEADER: 

As we begin to think about the new ex- 
periences we will be having this fall and 
through the winter months, let us remember 
that we may help ourselves to have very joy- 
ous days. Real joy comes when people re- 
member to live in ways that are pleasing to 
God. Let me tell you about two boys and 
their joyous experience. 

Srory:“Ted and Billy Find Joy” 

“School time again!” said Billy. “Why 
must vacations ever end!” 

“Now don’t bring up that subject again,” 
answered Ted. 

Suddenly their conversation was broken 
by a voice calling, “Hi! fellows.” Both boys 
looked up to see Mr. Lane. They remembered 


1 Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Primary 
Department 


By Olaf Hanson* 


what fun they had had on a picnic he had 
planned for them and some of the other boys 
in the neighborhood. “You look sad, Billy,” 
said Mr. Lane. “What’s the matter?” 

“T was just wishing we could have va- 
cation all over again,” remarked Billy. “We 


can’t have as much fun now that school has. 


started again.” 

“Hmmmm” said Mr. Lane. “How about 
coming along with me? I have a picture 
puzzle I am taking to Jerry. You know that 
he is just getting well from an operation.” 

“O.K.,” said Ted. “But wait a minute. 
Mother might let me take him some fruit. 
We have some swell juicy, red apples. Here 
is my house; it won’t take a minute to get 
them.” 

Before long the two boys and Mr. Lane 
knocked at the door of Jerry’s house. Jerry 
looked pretty well, and when given the two 
presents he looked exceedingly happy to be 
remembered. They told him what everybody 
was doing and about the ball game they had 
seen last Saturday. 

After a while they arose to go. “Ill be up 
soon, but do come again,” pleaded Jerry. 
“Tt was fun having you and it helps a lot to 
talk with your friends when you can’t get 
out and play.” 

As the two boys were walking back to 
their homes Billy spoke. “You know how 
happy Jerry looked, Ted?” 

“Yes,” said Ted. 

“Well, I was thinking that I enjoyed it, 
too, going to see him.” 

“So did I,” replied Ted. “It made me feel 
the same way as when I do some extra work 
at home without being asked.” 

“How would it do,” said Billy excitedly, 
“if we’d try to do something like that every 
day? I bet it would be fun.” 

“That’s a swell idea. It would be fun 
thinking up ways to surprise people and 
then seeing how they looked.” 

In the weeks that followed the two boys 
did think of a number of things to do that 
made other people happy. And it was surpris- 
ing how interesting that fall turned out to 
be, after all. ; 
OFFERING 
Prayer: Our Father, we thank you for good 

times throughout the summer months. 

Help us to remember that good times can 

continue as we make others happy. Joyful 

times can go on and on when people are 
kind and friendly toward each other. Help 
us to have joyful times as we do the things 
that are pleasing to you. Amen. 

Quier Music: “This is the Day Which the 

Lord Hath Made” 


September 12 


TuHemMeE: Joyous Times at Home 

Worsuie Center: A picture of a family 
having a good time together. The Bible 
open at Psalm 100. Flowers will add at- 
tractiveness. 


*Teacher, Weekday Church Schools, Dayton, Ohio. 


Qutet Music: “When in the Quiet Church I 
Sit” 

Cau To Worsuip: “Now It’s Happy Autumn 
Time” 

LEADER: 
We have just sung a lovely fall-time 

prayer. We do give thanks to God for fami- 


lies that love each other. A little girl made 


up a short story: 

“Qne Sunday a happy family was sitting 
around the fire. They were talking about God 
and praying. The father said, ‘This is the 
way God wants a happy home to be.’ The 


mother said, ‘Yes, this is the way God wants — 


a happy home, but think of the homes that 

are not even homes but have been broken 

up. Right now let us bow our heads and 
pray for those who do not have a home.’ 

And they did.”* 

What are some of the things that we can 
do to have joyous times with our families 
this fall and winter? 

(Encourage responses. The answers should 
include not only good times but those things 
that help to make joyful home life. Help 
the children to see that sharing in the work 
of the home by setting the table, bringing in 
wood, or making their beds, will make it 
joyful. If possible, have some pictures show- 
ing these ideas. Ask the children how these 
acts of kindness contribute toward making 
a happy home.) 

Brpte Reapinc: Psalm 100 ; 

OrreRiNnc, with Response, “Thy Work, O God 
Needs Many Hands’* : 

Prayer: O God, we thank you for homes that 
are joyful and happy:’ We thank you for 
parents who love their boys and girls. 
May we as children learn to appreciate 
our homes more. May we help in the 


many tasks ‘of our homes. Let us do our 


work cheerfully and with a smile. We 
thank you for everything. Amen. 
Quiet Music (Sung): “Oh Give Thanks 


unto the Lord”? 


September 19 


THEME: Joyous Times at School 

Worsuip Center: Show a picture of children 
having good times with their teacher in 
school. The rest of the center may re- 
main as last Sunday. : 

Quiet Music: “He Shall Feed His Flock”— 
excerpt from The Messiah, by Handel 

Catt to WorsuHip: ; 

Schoo] days are happy days, 

We welcome them with joy, 

The things we do, the thoughts we learn, 

Will make us helpful girls and boys. 

The world God planned for you and me, 

Is filled with good things that we see, 

We all can learn so much from God, 

Just how to act and live, you see. 
LEADER: 

This month we have been thinking that 
even though summer is ending we can still 
have joyous and happy times. School is a 
place where we should be eager to learn 
all we can. Much that we learn will help us 
to be happy, useful people later on, as we 
grow up. I would like to tell you a story 
about a little boy who wanted badly to learn 


2 Written by Helen Frederick, McGuffey School, 
Grade 4, Dayton, Ohio. 
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to read. In spite of many handicaps he be- 


came one of the happiest persons the world 
has had. 
Story: “A Little Boy Learns to Be Happy” 

George’s mother was kidnapped by some 
night riders when he was just a baby living 
in a log cabin in Diamond Grove, Missouri. 
His father was not living. George’s mother 
was a slave and was owned by a man named 
Moses Carver. Mr. Carver was a fine man 
who cared about his slaves, and he offered 
a reward for Mary’s return. She could not 
be found. George and his older brother 
Jim grew up on the Carver plantation with- 
out a mother. 

George loved the flowers and the outdoors 
and was always asking his brother or Aunt 
Sue, as he called Mrs. Carver, all kinds of 
questions about the names of the flowers 
and plants. They did not know all he wanted 
to know. 

One day he said, “Aunt Sue, I just have 
to learn to read! May I go to school?” 

“Yes, George,” she said. “You are free 
to do as you please.” 

Because there was no school for colored 
boys in Diamond Grove, he walked all the 
way to Neosho, ten miles away, to go to 
school. He washed and ironed and cooked 
and swept for a family to obtain a place to 
sleep and eat. He went on to high school 
and won many prizes for his high grades. 

Once he rode over two hundred miles of 
a wagon to go to a college. He had been ad- 
mitted, but when the college president saw 
that he was a Negro, he would not let him 
enter. So George had many struggles to get 
through school. He did not give up, but 
finally completed his college work at Iowa 
State College. They asked him to teach in 
the College. Later he went to Tuskegee 
Institute and helped other Negro boys and 
girls to get an education. 

He is famous today because of his dis- 
coveries. He made three hundred different 
products out of peanuts and one hundred 
and eighteen things out of sweet potatoes. 
He once said that the earth belongs to God 
and it is up to us to use the things of the 
earth in the best way we know how. 

One time the President of the United 
States offered him a job in Washington with 
a large salary. He refused it, saying he did 
not want to make a lot of money. He just 
wanted to help people. Was he happy? Yes. 
Because he learned everything he could, in 
spite of the hardships that he met in his 
boyhood. He made a success of his life, 
and the products that he made have traveled 
all around the world to help many people. 

He died a few years ago, but because he 
lived the world has been made better. 
Brste Reapinc: Psalm 24:1 
OFFERING, with Response, “Our Part’? 
Prayer: O God, help us to appreciate our 

schools, our homes and our friends. It is 

wonderful to learn things. May we be 
eager to use our minds, and learn every- 
thing we can so we can be worth while 
persons as we grow older. Amen. 

Quer Music: Have someone sing “Our 

Part” softly in closing the service. 


September 25 


THEME: Joyous Times at Church 

Worsuip Center: A picture of children hav- 
ing happy times in churches. An open 
Bible, flowers, lighted candles if desired. 

Qurer Music: “When in the Quiet Church I 
Sit’? 

Cat To Worsuip: Let the group sing “When 
in the Quiet Church I Sit’ 

Leaver: This month we have been trying to 
realize that we can have many joyous times 
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in our homes, our school, and with our 
friends. Even though the leaves are be- 
ginning to turn yellow and gold, and 
winter is just around the corner, it is good 
to realize we can be happy no matter the 
season. Long ago, Jesus gave people two 
rules whereby they could always be happy. 

Sea will’ read us the rules: 

Bigte Reapinc: Matthew 22:37-39 
LEADER: 

There is a song with some beautiful words 
about the church. Listen while I read them 
to you. (Read “Our Church Is Such a Lovely 
Place’*) Let us sing the words together. 
Maybe you would like to suggest some things 
to do in our department this year that will 
help us have joyous, happy times. : 

(Wait for responses. Some may suggest do- 
ing things in their classes, such as drawing 
pictures, sharing gifts, having parties. Per- 
haps some children will like to serve on a 
worship committee to plan with the leader 
the worship period for the department. The 
more pupil participation that we have in our 
Sunday church schools the more happiness 


the children will experience. Perhaps trips 

to visit another church would be something 

else they would like to do. Making the de- 
partment a fellowship this month will prove 
invaluable later on.) 

(After this conversation perhaps it would 
be appropriate to have a prayer.) 

Prayer: Our Father, as we have been shar- 
ing things that we would enjoy doing in 
our department, help us and guide us in 
our plans. May the things we do this 
year be not only fun but also worth while. 
Help us to be present each Sunday be- 
cause it takes each and every one of us 
to make our plans come true. Help us to 
remember the two rules that Jesus gave 
us, to love thee and to love our neighbors. 
Amen. 

OFFERING, with response, “We Thank Thee 
for Our Church” 

CLostnc THoucut: Use the poem about Joy 
used in the first Sunday of this month. 
Have the pianist play softly while it is 
being read. 


Junior 
Department 


By Elouise B. Rivinius* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: The Unceasing Quest 
For the Leader 


This month let us give our juniors a simple, 
over-all picture of the Old Testament. Try to 
secure a large old-fashioned family Bible 
or a pulpit Bible for your worship center. 
Have it opened at the scripture reading for 
the day with a velvet ribbon marker laid 
across the open pages. A bouquet of fresh 
flowers is all that is needed to complete the 
setting. 

The theme song “For Man’s Unceasing 
Quest for God” (found in both Hymns for 
Junior Worship and Singing Worship), is 
used each session and may be memorized. 
The book Through the Bible by Theodora 
Wilson-Wilson has much help for the leader 
and many fine illustrations of great interest 
for the boys and girls. 


September 5 


Tueme: In the Beginning, God 
PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 

(Hold an open Bible in your hand and 
ask your group where they think you got it, 
tracing it back briefly from the person who 
gave it to you or from whom you bought it 
to the store, printer, the publishers, the 
translators, the monks who copied the early 
manuscripts, the original writers and the an- 
cient story tellers. Show the picture “Oral 
Tradition” by John W. Alexander and ex- 
plain how the stories and traditions of the 
early peoples were preserved by the tribal 
storytellers who memorized them and passed 
them on to succeeding generations.) 

During our prelude let us thank God for 
the wonderful way in which our Bible has 
been kept for us, so that today we still have 
the record of God’s love and power since the 
beginning of our world. 


‘PreLupe: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 


God” 


*Pasadena, California. 


Catt To WorsuHip: (read first verse of above 
hymn ) 
Response: We thank Thee, Lord most high 

(refrain to above) 

Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 

God” 

Leaver: “The Beginnings” 

From the earliest times people have tried 
to find the answers to such questions as: 
Where did the first people come from? How 
did our world begin? Who is God, and 
where is he? How can we find him and learn 
how to do his will? 

Long before there were scientists to help 
people learn how the world was made, there 
were wise men who looked at the clear blue 
sky, the green grass, the tall mountains, the 
rushing rivers and the roaring waves of the 
ocean and thought, “Surely some power 
greater than any other has made these 
things.” As they watched the seasons come 
and go with unfailing regularity and saw 
how seeds which were planted in the ground 
grew, multiplied, ripened and provided for a 
new crop before the plant withered and died, 
they said, “Everything works according to 
a plan. Surely there must be a Planner 
whose mind has thought out all these things.” 

So they told stories of how it all must 
have happened, and some of these are kept 
for us in the “Book of Beginnings” in our 
Bible. Shall we gather about the campfire 
of one of those early wandering tribes and 
listen to the storyteller? There is a boy 
about your size. How eagerly he listens to 
the old man who is just finishing some 
wondrous tale! Everyone is quiet for a 
moment. Then the lad asks timidly, “Oh 
Teller of Tales, tell us again the story of the 
beginning of all things.” 

A far away look comes into the eyes of 
the old storyteller and in a low thrilling 
voice that holds his audience spellbound 
he begins the tale. 

Scripture ReApinc: Genesis 1:1—2:4 

Prayer: Our Father-God, we praise and 
thank thee for this wonderful world which 
thou hast given us. Help us to understand 
that it belongs to all thy children, and 
that it is right that each should have his 
share of thy good gifts. May we always 
remember that whatever scientists find 
about the way the earth and its people 
grew and developed is all the story of thy 
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Everybody 
present 
every Sunday 


plan for us and our world. Amen. 
Hymn: “God Cares for Me”* 

OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: One of the stories in the “Book of 
Beginnings” tells of an early offering service. 
Two brothers brought their gifts to God and 
asked for his blessing upon them. Cain 
brought gifts of the fruits and vegetables 
which he had raised. His brother Abel 
brought a lamb from the flock he tended. 

. Because Abel was loving and kind, the story 
says that God was pleased with him and his 
offering. Cain did not come to the worship 
service with love in his heart. Instead there 
were jealousy, hate and even murder there. 
God could not accept any gift that came 
from such a heart. 

During our offertory let us think whether 
there are any wrong feelings in our hearts 
toward anyone, and if so ask God to for- 
give us, for Jesus’ sake. 

Orrertory: “My Father’s Care”—first verse 

(may be sung softly during the offering) 
Prayer: (Read second verse of “My Fa- 

ther’s Care”) 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past” 

Ciosinc Worps: As we leave this place of 
worship may we remember that God is our 
help in every need and to always turn to 
him for help and guidance today, and 
every day. Amen, 


September 12 


THEME: “Those great laws” 
PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 

Last week we thought together about the 
early storytellers who kept many of the 
stories which are now in our Bible safe for 
us until they could be written down and 
recorded in ways that were permanent. The 
early Hebrews had many great heroes and 
never tired of hearing about their brave 
deeds. Who were some of those heroes? 

(Help the children recall briefly Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, Joseph and 
Moses.) 

By the time Moses was born the Hebrew 
people had fallen into great trouble. They 
were slaves in Egypt, where they had once 
been honored guests. Their numbers had 
increased to many thousands and when Moses 
at last was able to help them escape from 
their Egyptian masters, they were just a great 
mob of ignorant slaves who scarcely knew 
right from wrong. Moses knew that they 
needed standards to live by, so he went high 
up on the mountain of Sinai and prayed to 
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God for help. 

When he came down from the mountain 
his face was shining with joy for he had 
with him a code of laws that would teach 
his people what was right and what was 
wrong. It told them what God expected of 
them and how they should treat each other. 
The rules were hard and often the people 
forgot or disobeyed them, but they are still 
the basis of the laws we have today. What 
are they called? 

During our prelude let each one of us see 
how many of those ten great command- 
ments we can remember. 

Pretupe: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 

God” 

Catt to WorsHIip: 
above hymn) 

Response: “We thank Thee, 
high” (refrain of above) 

Hymn: “The Word of God Shall Guide My 

Feet” 

Scripture Reapinc: Exodus 20:1-17 (may 
be read by a junior) 
LEADER: ‘ 

Every Hebrew boy learned these rules and 
tried to keep them. One day a man who 
knew all the rules very well asked Jesus 
what he considered was the greatest of all 
the commandments. Let us turn to Matthew 
22:37-40 and read the answer that Jesus gave. 
Did it mean the same thing? If we love God 
with all our heart would we use his name 
in swearing, or would we pray to any other 
god? If we loved our neighbor as ourself 
would we do any of the things to him which 
the commandments forbid? Jesus knew that 
love was even greater than the law. 
Hymn: “O Worship the King” 

OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: There were many other laws kept 
by the Hebrew people. Some had to do with 
the bringing of the offerings. Every Hebrew 
family had to bring one tenth of all their 
income and produce to the church. Many 
Christians feel that they too should set aside 
a tenth of their time and income for God’s 
work. 

Call to give: “What shall I render unto 
Jehovah for all his benefits towards me?” 

Response: “Bring an offering, and come 
into his courts.” : 

Prayer of dedication: Our Father, we pray 
that thou wilt bless this offering and grant 
that it may be used to help spread thy king- 
dom throughout all the world. 

Response: The Doxology 
Ciosinc Worps: As we leave this place of 

worship may the love of God and love for 

our neighbors go with us and dwell in our 
hearts today, and every day. Amen. 


(read second verse of 


Lord most 


September 19 


THEME: Music and Poetry of the Bible 
PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 

In the Bible there is almost every type of 
writing that there is. If you like adventure 
stories, there are many exciting ones. There 
are history and biography (the life stories of 
real people), fables and folk tales, plays, 
love stories and strange stories that said one 
thing but really meant something else which 
only those who knew the secret could under- 
stand. 

Much of the Bible is poetry but it is only 
in the newer translations that the poetic 
parts are printed so that we can see that they 
are poetry. (Show the group sections of 
scripture from the Smith-Goodspeed trans- 
lation or some other modern version which 
shows the poetic form of the Psalms, Job, 
etc. 

For our worship service this morning we 
are going to use some of the Bible poetry 
and parts of the Psalms which were in the 


hymn book of the early Hebrews. 

PreLupE: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God” 

Catt to WorsuHip: 
above hymn) 

Response: “We thank Thee, Lord most high” 
(refrain) : 

LeapER: Some churches have used the 
Psalms for their hymns, too. They have 
changed the words alittle to make them 
rhyme in English and have. composed 
tunes to fit them. We all know the twenty- 
third Psalm. I have asked ————————— 
to sing it for us as it was written in an 
old Scottish Psalter almost three hundred 
years ago. 

Soto: “The Lord’s My Shepherd” 

Lraper: Many of the Psalms are songs of 
praise to God forall his goodness and 
power. I have asked and (a 
boy and a girl) to read our scripture for 
us this morning. 

ScripturRE Reapine: Psalm 148:1-14 
(Let the verses be read alternately, with 

the word “Hallelujah!” spoken in unison. 

Use Smith-Goodspeed translation.) 

SrTory: 


(read third verse of 


A Sone oF REPENTANCE 

We all remember the story of Dayid, the 
brave shepherd lad who left his flock and 
went to the battlefield where his brothers 
were fighting. He became a national hero 
that day, for with only a little sling shot and 
a pebble he killed the giant Goliath. He mar- 
ried the king’s daughter and later became 
king himself. 

David loved God and tried to serve him 
faithfully. He wrote beautiful songs which 
were sung in the church services, and many 
of the Psalms were written by him. 

But even great and good men, sometimes 
do things that are wrong, and David did one 
thing so wicked that he regretted it all his 
life. One day he saw the beautiful wife of 
one of his soldiers who was away at war. In 
those days kings did not always stop to think 
whether the thing they wanted to do was 
right or not, but felt that because they were 
kings they could do whatever they wished. 

King David loved the lady and wished to 
have her for his wife. He sent a message to 


his general ordering the soldier to be placed 


in the front of the battle line so that he 

would be sure to be killed. This happened 

just as David had planned. It was a terrible 
thing to do, and a brave prophet named 

Nathan went to the king and told him so. It 

took a great deal of courage, but Nathan 

knew that he must make David understand 
that even though he was the king there was 
no excuse for what he had done. 

He told the king a story about a rich man 
who had many sheep, but one day when he 
had company went to his poor neighbor’s 
yard and stole his neighbor’s one little pet 
lamb and served it to his guests. You can 
imagine how angry the king was. “This man 
is worthy of death,” he said angrily. “He 
must give back seven lambs in place of the 
one he stole.” 

“You are 
quietly. 

Then David understood, and said, “I have 
sinned against the Lord.” 

One of the Psalms of David is a song of 
repentance for his sins. Let us read part of 
this great prayer for forgiveness. (Read 
Psalm 51:1-4, 10-12.) 

Prayer: Our Father, help us to have the 
courage to do what we know is right, and 
to confess and make right as far as pos- 
sible the things we do that are wrong. For- 


the man,” answered Nathan 


1 Hymns for Junior Worship, Westminster Press. 
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give us and help us to learn to do better. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” or “Show Me 
What I Ought to Do” 

OFFERING SERVICE (similar to second session) 

CLostne Worps: As we leave this place of 
worship may we go with the determination 
to live our very best today, and every day. 
Amen. 


September 26 


THEME: Lonely Heroes 

PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 

In the last part of the Old Testament are 
books that we call the Prophets. Some of 
them are long and have many chapters. Oth- 
ers are so short that they take only a few 
pages. Turn to the index of your Bible and 
find Isaiah. Except for Lamentations all the 
rest of the books that follow Isaiah in the 
Old Testament are names of the prophets. 
There were other prophets, like Nathan, 
Elijah and Elisha, who do not have books 
named for them. 

The Hebrews had two kinds of religious 
leaders: the priests, who wore beautiful 
robes and presided at the temple ceremonies, 
and the prophets who, like wandering preach- 
ers, were apt to turn up any place where 
they were needed to worn ordinary people, 
or even kings and queens, that what they 
were doing was wrong ‘in the sight of God. 

The prophets were not popular. They even 
rebuked the priests when necessary. It was 
the prophets who demanded fair treatment 
and justice for the poor and defenseless. 
They protested against too high prices and 
cheating in the market place. They wanted 
people to live as they knew God would, 
want them to live. 

During ‘our prelude let each of us con- 
sider whether we sometimes have done 
things that down in our hearts we knew we 
should not have done. 

Pretupe: “The Word of God Shall Guide 
My Feet” 

‘Catt To WorsuiP: The prophet Micah said, 
“Wherewith shall I came before Jehovah, 
and bow myself before the high God?” 
And then he answered his own question, 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth Jehovah require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
(Micah 6:6a, 8) 

Hymn: “The Word of God Shall Guide My 
Feet” 

LEADER: 

One of the great prophets was named 
Jeremiah. Often he would see a lesson for 
his people in some simple act that went on 
around him. One day he went down to the 
potter’s house and watched him as he made 
bowls and vases on the potter’s wheel. He 
noticed how soft and pliable the clay was 
in the hands of the potter. It did not fight 
back or try to be something other than what 
the potter wanted it to be. 

Jeremiah noticed that if a dish was spoiled 
in the making, the potter made something 
else with it. It was not wasted. “Why can’t 
my people let God mold us into the kind of 
people we should be?” he thought to him- 
self. " 

Let us read the story as it is found in the 
18th chapter of Jeremiah. 

Scripture Reapinc: Jeremiah 18:1-6, 11 

Story: 

THE SHEPHERD OF TEKOA 

About two hundred and fifty years after 
David the shepherd boy tended his sheep on 
the hills near Jerusalem, another shepherd 
named Amos watched his sheep and cared 
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for them in the mountain region of Tekoa, 
about fifteen miles south of Jerusalem. Je- 
rusalem was now a great city, and when the 
young shepherd came from the mountain 
to sell his wool to the merchants he found 
himself bewildered and confused at the 
things that were permitted to be done in the 
great city. He was angry because the city 
merchants would try to cheat him. When 
they weighed his wool they used heavy 
stones to balance the scales, but when he 
bought the grain he needed he saw them 
quickly change the stones for light ones. 

A merchant from Bethel had been the 
worst of them all, although one of the most 
sacred shrines was there. But a foreigner 
from the city of Tyre had been the only hon- 
est dealer he had found. Amos had seen peo- 
ple so poor that they tried to snatch the 


simple lunch he had brought with him, and. 


people so rich that they owned dozens of 
slaves to wait upon them while they gorged 
themselves on the finest foods and drinks. 
Surely God would not permit such things to 
continue. Surely some terrible punishment 
would come to a people that committed such 
sins against their countrymen. 

One day when he was in Bethel he saw a 
crowd gathered in the open market. A man 
was selling a young boy to be a slave be- 
cause the boy owed him money he could not 
pay. Many of the people standing about 
were drunk with wine. Amos turned away 
sick at heart and went up the hill to the 
shrine. Even there the smell of wine mingled 
with the odor of the blood of lambs, killed 
to try to please the Lord God, and with the 
smell of smoke from the altars. 

Suddenly he could bear it no longer. He 
began to cry aloud against the sins of his 
country. A crowd quickly gathered about 
him. ; 

“The Lord’s curse on Israel,” he shouted, 
“because you show no mercy on one another. 
You drink wine here at the shrine of God. 
You go out to sell the poor for the price of a 


pair of shoes. For this God will punish you. 
He will bring your enemies upon you. He 
will send you into far exile.” 

Just then a man appeared at the top of 
the steps between the sacred pillars. He was 
the high priest Amaziah himself, gazing 
down in dignified silence. Amos was not 
afraid. He knew that Amaziah was no better 
than the others. 

“Be off home to Judah,” said the high 
priest. “Play the prophet in the country, but 


_not here. This is the royal shrine and the 


nation’s temple.” 

Amos threw back his headdress and faced 
the high priest. “I am no prophet,” he said, 
“nor a prophet’s son. The Lord took me from 
the flock and said to me, ‘Go speak to my 
people Israel. Listen to the voice of God 
who brought the Philistines out of Crete as 
surely as he brought you out of Egypt; who 
has a care for other nations as well’as for 
you.’ I tell you that all Israel will be led off 
into exile and you, false priest, shall surely 
die in a foreign land.” 

Amos turned away and strode back home 
to his hills, but his words spoken more than 
twenty-two hundred years ago are still a 
warning that God wants people to deal fairly 
and justly with each other. 

PRAYER: Our Father, help us always to be 
honest and fair towards everyone. Keep 
us from cheating or telling things that are 
not true. Help us to be kind and friendly 
towards those about us. Help us always 
to stand up for what we know is right. 
Amen. 

Hymn: “Dare to Be Brave” 

OFFERING SERVICE: (similar to second session) 

CLosinc Worps: As we leave this place of 
worship may something of the courage 
and determination to'do God’s will that 
were in the hearts of the prophets of old 
be in our hearts today, and every day. 
Amen. 
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THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: God and I 


During September, as the boys and girls 
are getting back into the year’s activities, 
we shall attempt to help them see that God 
must be a part of all of life, that his Way 
is expressed in everything we do. Be always 
ready to use living, up-to-date examples that 
are close to their experience. 


September 5 


THEME: God and My Work 

Worsuip Center: A picture of Christ. Be- 
neath, with no particular pattern, arrange 
implements of work: a typewriter, a rake, 
a hammer or a saw, a test tube, a paint 
brush and pail, a mixing bowl and spoon, 
a stethoscope, a blueprint, a briefcase, 
etc., representing as many kinds of work 
as possible, . 

PRELUDE: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 

Catt To Worsurp: Psalm 104:23-25, 31-33. 
(Use Lord, instead of Jehovah). 

Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 


* Youth Worker, Vermont Congregational Conference, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


(During the last stanza, a man or boy 


~ walks in dressed as a mailman, a carpenter, 


or a farmer, and stands looking up at the 
picture, with his hand on a tool suited to 
him, or, in the case of a postman, a handful 
of letters which he is sorting.) 

A Lirany: “The Workers” 

Leader: Let us remember all the workers 
of the earth, whose labors make our lives 
richer and happier, whose unceasing toil 
contributes to the well-being of our common 
life. 

Response: We would remember them. 

Leader: The farmer, man of the soil, who 
has learned to work with his Creator to know 
the ways of seedtime and harvest, who is 
close to the earth and God’s world of beauty. 

Response: We remember the farmer with 
thanksgiving. 

(Here let them sing “Men of the Soil” 
if it is available.) 

Leader: The postman who walks his path 
in every kind of weather, bearing tokens 
of love and remembrance, of loss, of death, 
of new opportunities, of trivial things. We 
think of his patience and kindliness which 
shares our joys and disappointments. 

Response: We remember this faithful 
servant. 

Leader: The doctor, skilled in the art 
of healing, ever ready at great cost of time 
and strength to protect the health of the 
people. We would not forget the long hours, 
the tense moments when life hangs in the 
balance and he works against death itself. 

Response: In the name of the Great Physi- 
cian of men’s souls, we remember our doctors. 
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Scene from 
“BLIND BEGGAR OF JERUSALEM" 


THE FINEST FILMS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


come from 


Cathedral Silms 


You Can Depend On Quality and 
Sincerity 

Other Teaching Aids from Cathe- 

dral Films Include Film Strips 

; and Hymns 

of the Church 


-A Study Guide 
Available For Each 
Film. 22 Guides in 
Portfolio . . . $2.10 


Write for Name of Distributor Nearest You 


~ Cathedral “Films 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


FILMSTRIPS 


about Christian Living 


Practical, down-to-earth film- 
strips about Christian family 
life, courtship, marriage, 
stewardship, world peace, 
other subjects. Write your 
visual aids dealer for free 
illustrated descriptive folder. 


5622 Enright Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


BEAUTIFUL BIBLE SLIDES IN COLOR 


Gorgeous natural color slides make religious 
instruction thrilling, impressive, effective. Pro- 
gram Guides include Bible text, suggested 
presentation, questions, discussion subjects. 
Inspiring, inexpensive. 

Ask Your Visual Aids. Dealer 

For Catalog or Write Direct. 


CHURCH-CRAFT PICTURES © ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


FILMSLIDES * occasion 


Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 
Illustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 
Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 
Life of Christ from Great Paintings 
Alcohol and Tobacco Education 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


BOND SLIDE CO., Inc. 


68 West Washington St. 
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Leader: The nurse who walks steadily and 
obediently wherever pain strikes at life and 
men look up in weariness for help. We have 
felt her soothing touch, known the cool re- 
freshment of her ready service, and seen 
her smile reassuringly when fatigue bore her 
down. 

Response: We remember our nurses and 
are thankful. 

Leader: For the telephone girl who hour 
by hour must keep pleasant and uncom- 
plaining, under whose fingers lies the pulse 
of a nation’s business and its love and de- 
votion. We regret our hasty impatience, our 
careless ingratitude, our self-caused delay. 

Response: We remember such cheerful 
servants whom we so easily take for granted. 

Leader (or several voices, alternating): 
The housekeepers, either for their own fami- 


- lies or for others, who, through cheerful 


performance of routine duties and frequent 
overcoming of emergencies make homes 
habitable for those who live in them. The 
social worker who seeks to mend broken 
lives, to heal the wounds of shattered homes, 
to blunt the sharp’edge of poverty, to raise 
the level of living of the under-privileged. 
The statesman who needs a strength far 
greater than his own for guiding the des- 
tinies of state and nation. Those unseen and 
unknown chemists and research workers 
who walk by faith, seeking to make the 
unknown plain through days and nights of 
patient testing to make a more perfect pat- 
tern for the life of man. The song-bearers 
and music bringers who set the harmonies of 
the universe in human hearts, but only 
through painful application of time and 
talent for the perfection of voice or hand. 
The architects who design our dwellings 
and churches, who plan massive sky-scrapers 
where sit secretaries behind scenes attending 
to the nation’s business. The carpenters and 
bricklayers, the plumbers and electricians, 
the mechanics who insure the smooth-run- 
ning of the machinery we use. The miners 
who earn their bread in the darkness of the 
world beneath. The clerks who wait on our 
needs from behind counters. The milkmen 
who rise long before dawn to provide us 
with our morning milk. The drivers of trucks 
who ride through the night over lonely treks 
to bring supplies where they are needed. 
Those on trains, in planes, on ships, who 
serve our traveling public. All men and 
women who through honest toil contribute 
to our safety, ease, comfort, and happiness. 

Response: We remember all public serv- 
ants and those who labor in forgotten places, 
and we pray for greater appreciation of our 
mutual dependence. : 

Leader: Nor would we forget the teacher 
who awakens curiosity of the mind and the 
questing spirit, uncovering hidden talent, 
and quickening our slow understanding. And 
the minister who meets people in their need, 
counsels with loving insight, spurs to action 
where there is injustice, brings comfort to 
the distressed, faith to the faithless, and 
hope to the hopeless. 

Response: We are mindful of them and 
pray for their strength to meet their tasks 
as good shepherds in'a world that must come 
to know the love of God, the Great Shepherd 
of his sheep. 

Hymn: “Jesus, Thou Divine Companion,” or 

“Christian, Rise and Act Thy Creed” 
Scripture: John 6: 27-35 
Menpiration: “My Work and I” 


An elevator man can set the tone for 
hundreds of people as they go to work in 
the morning; a janitor can be the cheerful 
friend of children and the ready helper of 
teachers at school; a taxi driver can make 
strangers feel welcome; a bell hop can cheer 
a lonely tourist; a service station attendant 


can radiate the contagion of his Christian 

personality as he pumps gas; a smile any- 

where will be rewarded by a _ response, 
whether visible or not. 

One day when Jesus got separated from 
his parents in Jerusalem he replied to their 
anxious inquiries with the statement which 
summed up his life, a statement that must 
be the key to everything we do, no matter 
what the work by which we earn our living, 
“Did you not know that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” It’s not what work 
I do, but how I do it; for God must be ex- 
pressed through me in all I do. A doctor, 
a lawyer, a nurse, a minister, a teacher can 
be a crook, or they can all be interpreters 
of God’s way among men, as can a news- 
paper boy, a golf caddy, a baby-sitter, a 
waitress, an athlete. 

“I must work the works of Him that sent 
me,” said Jesus. In 1948, I can find no better 
formula for life. 

OFFERING: Remembering that all we have is 
God’s, and that our lives are ours to make 
them his, let us bring a share of the earn- 
ings of the work of our hands to help in 
his work around the world. 

PostLupE: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 

(As the piano plays, the worshippers file 
to the table at the worship center and place 
their offerings on the plate surrounded by 
the implements of work.) 


September 12 


THEME: God and My School 

Worsuip CENTER: The picture of Christ, as 
last week. Beneath it, arrange a setting 
that gives the atmosphere of school. 

PrELUDE: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 119:9-16,18 

Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus” 

Prayer: O God, Light of the minds that see 
thee, Life of the souls that love thee, and 
Strength of the thoughts that seek thee, 
enlarge our minds and raise the vision of 


our hearts, that with swift wings of thought. 


our spirits may reach thee, the eternal 

Wisdom, who art from everlasting to ever- 

lasting; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

Amen. 

—Saint AUGUSTINE 
DraLocue: “If God Were at School” 

A school bell sounds from the direction 
of the worship center. 

Boy: Ah, school again. 

Girl: Yes, school again. Aren’t you glad? 

Boy: Glad? Why should I be glad to be 
stuck in a building all day long when | like 
to play ball and go fishing? 4 

Girl: I like to be out-of-doors too. I feel 
closer to God out in the beauty which he 
created. 

Boy: Yeah. A fellow has time to think and 
be glad. 

Girl: But what good would we be if we 
didn’t learn anything? Besides, having fun 
all the time would get monotonous too. 

Boy: Yeah, I ’spose. But if school only 
wereén’t so dreary! 

Girl: I’ve been thinking. Maybe we're the 
dreary ones. Maybe school isn’t as much fun 
as it might be because we don’t make it 
that way. I had a letter from a girl in a city 
school in Vermont, a sixth grader, who says 
they listen to God in school just the same 
as in Sunday school. 

Boy: Listen to God in school? What do 
you mean? 

Girl: Well, every morning before they 
begin work, everyone in the room, teacher 
and all, sits quietly with a little notebook 
before him. Each one asks God to tell him 
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what he wants, how he wants the classroom 
run, each promising to contribute a spirit of 
friendly cooperation. They write down ideas 
in their notebooks and sometimes share 
with each other the thoughts that come to 
them. These ideas may have to do with the 
way they study, the way they play on the 
playground, the way they make new people 
feel at home and wanted. Just lately a boy 
and his sister from China have come to that 
grade. Although they know little English, 
the teacher doesn’t have to spend much 
time with them because all the pupils help 
to teach them words and American ways. 

It’s a happy room, where nobody causes 

trouble because they’re all trying to do 

what God wants. 

Boy: Say, that’s not bad. I’d rather listen 
to God than to have. a teacher tell me what 
I ought to do. I think he could make me 
study harder than any teacher. But we 
couldn’t do that in our school. And besides, 
the Supreme Court says that religion can’t 
be taught in schools. 

Girl: Maybe it can’t be taught, but it 
can be lived. It wouldn’t take the whole 
class listening to make a big difference. I 
bet if we, just a few of us, beginning with 
you and me, felt just as close to God all 
day in school as we do in a worship service 
we'd be happier and maybe others would 
catch the idea. Whew! The teacher wouldn’t- 
know what to make of it, would she? I mean 
if we tried to think of ways of improving 
school instead of causing her trouble. 

Boy: I'm for it. And when you think that 
God wants us to be just as well educated 
as we can be for whatever we do in life, it 
gives studying a purpose that would make 
even me like school, I think. 

PrayER (by Boy in Dialogue above) : 
Our Friend and Comrade, we pray that 

we may take God with us everywhere instead 
of leaving him here this morning. Tomorrow 
in school, help us to do everything as though 
You were standing by ‘our side. May all we 
do express our belief that God cares, that 
he makes a difference in the lives of those 
who let him—the way we play, the way we 
study, the way we treat other people, our 
attitudes toward our teacher, toward those 
who have more than we and those who have 
less. Help us to make school fun because we 
know the joy of living God’s way at school 
as everywhere. We pray this for all who will 
be in school tomorrow. Amen. 

Hymn: “Take Thou Our Minds, Dear Lord” 
(As the last stanzas are sung, let the wor- 
shippers pass by the table, leaving their 
offering.) 


September 19 


THEME: God and My Home 

Worsuip CentER: The same picture of 
Christ against a folding screen or on the 
wall. In front is a table to resemble one 
in a home, with a spread, radio, books. 
At the right of the table sits a mother 
with a Bible on her lap. At the other 
side sits.a little girl on the floor, and in 
a chair near her is a boy of junior high 
age. 

A Recorp: playing some sacred music meh 
as you might hear at home on a victrola or 
over the radio. 

LirtLe Girt: Mummie, look at what it says 
here: (Runs to mother to show her what 
she is reading.) 

“Christ is the head of our home, 

The unseen Guest at every meal, 

The silent Listener to every conversa- 
tion.” 

(Looking up at the picture of Jesus): Mum- 
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mie, I’m glad He’s the head of our house, 
aren’t you? 

Junior Hicu Boy: So am I, and as long as 
we never forget that he’s the Unseen 
Guest, we'll love each other, and our home 
will be happy. Tl always be thankful 
that I’ve had a happy Christian home to 
live in. 

MorTHER: 

For the joy of human love, brother, 
sister, parent, child, 

Friends on earth and friends above, 
pleasures pure and undefiled— 

Lord of all, to thee we raise this our 
hymn of grateful praise. 

Hymn: (All sing other verses) 
Beauty of the Earth” 

Boy: (Reads two stanzas of John H. Mc- 
Naughton’s song): 


“For the 


There is beauty all around, 
When there’s love at home; 
There is joy in every sound, 
When there’s love at home. 
Peace and plenty here abide, 
Smiling sweet on every side, 
Time doth softly, sweetly glide, 
When there’s love at home. 


In the cottage there is joy, 
When there’s love at home; 
Hate and envy ne’er annoy 
When there’s love at home. 
Roses blossom ‘neath our feet, 
All the earth’s a garden sweet, 
Making life a bliss complete, 
When there’s love at home. 


(Children gather around their mother’s 
chair and read, as from the Bible): 

“Love is patient and kind; Love is not 
jealous or boastful; it is not arrogant or 
rude. Love does not insist on its own way; 
it is not irritable and resentful; it does not 
rejoice at wrong, but rejoicés in the right. 
Love bears all things, believes all things, 


+ hopes all things, endures all things. 


“So faith, hope, love abide, these three, 
but the greatest of these is Love.” 
Boy: 
Here we catch from Mom and Dad, 
Besides a love of life and lots of fun in 
simple ways, 
A sense of values, and the knowledge 
that mere things 
Do not make life complete 
That love must reign; 
That love is God, and no love is secure 
apart from Him. 
That He is life, and that until we find 
the Way of Him 
Who changes with His love the hearts 
of men, 
We miss the point of life’s adventure. 


And so our hearts are full of thankful- 
ness 

That in our home, and stretching far 
beyond the borders of our home, 

We’ve seen a way of life that if America 
could catch 

Would make her strong to lead the 
nations to a Christian world. 

—Doris KiInstey 


PRAYER: 

(Mother): Teach me to be a good mother, 
a kindly companion, dear God. May my love 
be so strong and true that all the family 
will be bound together in love and under- 
standing. We thank thee, our Father, for 
our home and loved ones, for all that makes 
life happy and worthwhile. Give us thankful 
hearts and the wisdom to keep our home a 
place of strength and joy. Amen. 

(Little Girl): Thank you, God, for Mum- 
mie and Daddy and my brother. Thank you 
for being the head of our house and our 
guest all the time. Keep us safe, for Jesus’ 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase  attend- 
ance, interest and collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 
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< 
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YOUNG MEN 
—OLDER MEN 


Seminary Graduates and 
Young Ministers should in- 
vestigate our new “YOUNG 
MEN’S” policy. 


Older Men, let us show you 
how we can turn your insur- 
ance calendar back four or five 
years. 


Write us, giving your age and 
type of insurance in which you 
are interested — no obligation. 


MINISTER'S LIFE 


AND 
CASUALTY UNION 


(Legal Reserve Life Insurance) 
100R West Franklin Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINNESOTA 


sake. Amen. 

(Boy): Thank you, God, for everything. 
Make us glad and free and good, and help 
us to love people as Jesus loved everyone. 
Fill us with a love so great that we will want 
to share with those who have little and will 
spend our lives working for happy homes 
where people love each other truly because 
they love You first. Amen. 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer (in unison) 
Orrertnc: (To be left as the piano postlude 
plays “Lead On, O King Eternal.”) 


September 26 


Tueme: God and My Friends 
Worsuip Center: Any picture showing 

Jesus in a friendly attitude with people, 

with children, or with the Rich Young 

Ruler. 
PRELUDE: 

Old” 
Soto: “Father, Lead Me Day by Day” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 

As children of one God, and as friends 
of his Son and of each other, let us come 
this morning into the presence of Him who 
loves us and seeks ever to make us love 
him, remembering his words: (Read John 
15:12-17) ' 

Hymn: “What a Friend We Have in Jesus” 
TaLtk: “How Many Friends?” 

“T wish I had more friends.” 

Have you ever felt that way? What have 
you done about it? The way to have friends 
may be simpler than you think. Just be 
friendly. “The way to have a friend is to 
be one.” 

“What do you do when you feel awkward 
and out of place in a crowd?” asks one boy. 
His friend said, “Find someone else who 
might be lonely or uneasy, make him feel 
comfortable and help him to have fun, and 
the first thing you know, both of you will 
be enjoying yourselves. Thinking of other 
people and their happiness more than our- 
selves answers a great many problems for 
us. : 

People loved Jesus because he made them 
feel important. He brought them nearer to 
what God wanted them to be and what down 
deep they really wanted to be. No one 
ever had the variety of friends that he had, 
from all classes of people. If people made 
fun of him or scorned him for the friends 
he made among outcasts, he didn’t mind, 
for he had but one purpose, to bring people 
who needed God into his Presence. The 
lowest thief found new self-respect because 
Jesus made him feel that he wasn’t hopeless. 

And so, if we are to take God with us from 
here today, his love will be in us until 
friends will be drawn to us in a new way. 
If we live at our best all the time, those 
who associate with us will find themselves 
living at their best. If you. don’t help your 
friends to live at their best, there’s some- 
thing wrong with you as a friend. 

How many friends do you have? Are they 
all of the same sort? The ones who go to 
school with you? Those who live on your 
street? How many races do you claim as 
friends? Do you know a Negro, a Jewish 
boy, a Chinese girl, a Canadian, a Dutch 
boy, a German, a rich man, a very poor 
woman, someone who,has traveled and made 
friends around the world? Such a person 
could help you broaden your friendships, 
for he could tell you many interesting things 
about people all over the world. 

“Ye are my friends,” said Jesus, “if you 
do the things I have told you, if you love 
each other as I have loved you.” 

“And Jesus increased in wisdom and in 
stature and in friendship with God and 
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“To the Knights in the Days of 


man.” Because he loved God more than all 
else, he had God’s love for people. That love 
was returned by their love and confidence. 
And still he bids us to be his friends and 
love others as he loved. 

Friends you will have, if you are friendly, 
and together you can grow into the likeness 
of God’s image, his dream for you. 

Hymn: “I Love to Tell the Story” 

OrrerING: Because we seek to be His friends, 
let us share as we present our offering 
that his friendliness may go around the 
world. 

Orrertory Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me That 

I May Speak” (Sung as a solo.) - 
Directep Prayer: (As_ piano 

softly) 

Let us pray for clean lives that will speak 
true to others, showing them what God is 
like. . . Pray for strength to stand for the 
hard right against the easy wrong in a 


continues 


crowd, . . Pray that because we meet here | 


on Sunday morning to learn about Jesus 
and his way of life, others may be won to 
his way too, friends of ours who have caught 


his spirit from being with us. . . Pray now 
that all men the world over may be friends 
through him... , 


Poem: 
O brother man, fold to thy heart thy 
brother! 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God 
is there; : 


To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed 
a prayer. 2 
Follow with reverent steps the great 
example j 
Of him whose holy work was doing 
good; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s 
temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
S —JouN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
BENEDICTION: Go among your friends to live 
His way, to love as he loved, to make new 


friends, and to bring them to know the 


Christ whom it is your purpose to serve. 
Amen. 
POSTLUDE 


Senior and 
Young People's 
Departments 

By Eugene S. Ogrodowski 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Life Demands Ad- 
justment 


To the Leader 


The month of September is important to 
young people. Some are looking forward to 
high school or college, while others will be 
starting to work. All will be having new 
problems which call for new adjustments. 
Even those who have no vital decisions be- 
fore them have need for self improvement, 
for adjustment to new standards of life. 


September 5 


THEME: More Than Change and Decay 
PreLuve: “Safely Through Another Week” 
Catt to WorsuHip: 

First Voice: : 

O God, unseen, yet ever near, 

Reveal Thy presence now, 

While we, in love that hath no fear, 

Before Thy Glory bow. 

Second Voice: 

Here may obedient spirits find 

The blessings of Thy love— 

The streams that. thro’ the desert wind, 

The manna from above. 

—Anonymous 
Hymn: “The Light of God Is Falling” or 
“That Cause Can Neither Be Lost Nor 
Stayed” 
ScriprurEe: Luke 2:52 
PRAYER: 

Almighty God, we confess our need to ad- 
just ourselves to the complex environment 
that is our daily habitation. Above all we 
recognize our need to stand firm upon the 
established precepts of thy Holy Word. We 
know that this also calls upon us to grow in 


‘ 


true wisdom and to adjust ourselves to our 
larger destiny in the light of thy will and 
revelation. 

Behold thy servants in their eager youth 
and give unto all a steadying resoluteness to 
seek first the self adjustment that meets 
thy divine approval. Like the prophets and 
servants of old, may we at times refuse to 
adjust ourselves to the common, imperfect— 
even sinful—ways of the many who seek to 
set a pattern of social conduct that fails to 
meet thy approval. 

As servants of Thine, O Lord, we desire 
to grow and enlarge every talent that is 
spiritually profitable and productive of the 
good life. To the necessary adjustments that 
would help us thus to grow in thy favor, 


let us be ever responsive. In Christ’s name. 


Amen. 


Meniration: “True Adjustment” ’ 

Reader: Life is never static. It is change 
or decay. To stand still is to decay, or at 
least to remain small in mental, spiritual, or 
emotional stature. Conditions and life situa- 
tions call upon us to be giants, not de- 
formed, anemic midgets. We must change 
to avoid decay. 

Leader: Each youth looks to the future, 
though only dimly conscious that he must 
see many things change around him, in his 
companions, parents, community and in him- 
self. Yet, to change is not of itself enough. 
One should not change merely to avoid clash 
or to avoid challenging sin, error, falsehood 
or even inadequate conceptions of life’s 
meaning, value and purpose. Many of us are 
tempted to change our ways for the sake of 
gang conformity. 

Reader: To change merely for conformity’s 
sake is not true adjustment, but a loss of 
basic characteristics of the true self. It is 
thus one loses convictions, ideals and an 
opportunity to contribute strength, faith, and 
honor to human endeavors. 

Leader: True adjustment of the self must 
take into account God, others, oneself and 
the whole world around us. Adjustment is 
not compromise. 


Hymn: “Marching With the Heroes” or 
“Have Thine Own Way, Lord!” 

Benepicrion: Sing a benedictory response 
from your hymnal that is familiar to the 
group. 
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Tueme: A Life That Enlightens 
PretupE: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 
CALL TO WorsHIP: 

How gentle God’s commands! 

How kind his precepts are! 

Come, cast your burdens on the Lord, 

And trust His constant care. 

—Puiuie Dopprince 


Hymn: “He Leadeth Me: O Blessed Thought” 
Scripture: Matthew 5:14-16 
Mepiration: “A Man with a Lantern” 

Some friends and I once had to find the 
way to our homes on a completely black 
night when it had been raining. The high- 
way lay beyond fields and woods. Familiar 
paths were soon lost, and guiding landmarks 
could not be seen:*We soon found ourselves 
groping, not knowing whether we were get- 
ting nearer the highway or farther from it, 
and we could not safely spend the night in 
the open. 

Suddenly someone shouted, “Look, yonder 
is a man with a lantern.” Sure enough, a 
little distance ahead of us a light was swing- 
ing as its bearer walked along a path toward 
the road. 

We called and the bearer of the light came 
toward us. He led us to the highway over 
which we could then find our way home. Jt 
was only an old-fashioned lantern he had, 
and its light shone none too brightly through 
the smoked glass; but it was a light, and it 
illuminated the path well enough to enable 
us to find our way. 

I thought how unfortunate for us it would 

have been if the man we found had not been 
out that dark night, or if he had not had a 
lantern, or if it had not been supplied with 
oil, or if he had refused to use it because it 
was not larger, finer, and more costly. It 
might have been unfortunate for him, too, 
for he may have needed the credit of another 
good deed on his account with heaven. At 
any rate, he was not hiding his light under 
a bushel that time. 
' I have long since come to see that the 
light by which the race must make its way 
across the centuries is none too bright ever, 
and that at certain times and on the way to 
certain desired destinations it is as dark as 
it was across the fields and through the 
woods the night we found the man with the 
lantern. 

One Man with a lantern requires special 
mention. He was a plain and humble person 
who sought no other publicity than the seed 
of truth planted in human minds and hearts, 
yet the light he gave shines across the cen- 
turies with a growing and not diminishing 
radiance. The mind of the world has found 
his parables and sayings inescapable. His 
Sermon on the Mount and-his great com- 
mandment are being recognized as blueprints 
of human welfare by more people and in 
more surprising places every day. The world 
is rubbing its eyes and realizing that he has 
shed the one adequate light on the highest 
possibilities not only of the life to come but 
also of the life that now is. It is hardly 
necessary to say that I refer to Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

“T am the light of the world,” he said, but 
he also said that good people, too, are the 
light of the world. In other words, he had 
enough light to share with all of us. Many 
a light-bearer would never have been one if 
he had not set his cold wick aflame from 
the light of the Master. 

If the human race once really found its 
way into the areas of faith, truth, justice, 
and good will and adjustéd its thinking and 
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New Worship Programs 


for Young People 


The Candle of the Lord — 


by MYRON TAGGART HOPPER 


Forty-seven excellent services which go farther 
than just the expression of the worshipers’ 
feelings toward God ... they are factors which 
greatly aid young people of today in Christian 
development. Explicit directions are given the 
leader at every point. Included in the book 
are a brief discussion of the worship experience 
and the leadership of worship. $2.00 


For twenty years Dr. Hopper has served as religious education 
director of’ summer camps for young people. .His writings in- 
clude manuals on youth work, magazine articles and worship 
services. 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS—St. Louis 3, Mo. 
living to them, it would find that many 1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


other perplexing problems would no longer i 
$300 te *600 


exist. Many of our worst perplexities stem 
from our groping and failing search for 
these abiding values. What can even a man 
with a lantarn do unless lost people let him 
help them find the way? 
—Cvarence Epwin Fiynn* 

BENEDICTION: May Jesus, the Light of the 

world, grant us peace and enlightened life. 

Amen. 


September 19 


TuemMe: Learning for Life 
Pretupe: “Saviour More Than Life to Me” 
Cat to WorsHIP: 


New York’s 


Friendliest Hotel 
Jesus, the very thought of Thee 


With sweetness fills my breast; 
But sweeter far Thy face to see, 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 


And in Thy presence rest. COMES FIRST 

—BARNARD OF CLAIRVAUX Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey jen Bad Sraene 
. . comforts seldom found in other New 
Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” or York hotels. You have your choice 
“O Young and Fearless Prophet” of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
S re b : rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
crIPTURE: Proverbs 1:2-5 Sinsenpaes and a Cedigetml Laie 
ayes ifice” yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 
ar Be Saou S district. te Set make the perc 
i George New York’s most outstanding 

Bie tele ane, Ean ES the way hotel value. Write for booklet I. 


5 Single room with bath from $3.00 
Help me to atone for things not done, Double ” ” ” » $5.00 


Neglected, long ago. 


Give me strength, dear Father mine, b 

To ores a iB thee, , Prince Geor e 
To hold aloft the rugged cross 14 East 28> Se. 
To lost humanity, Hotel 16 Rese eee 


1From Front Rank. Copyright 1947 by Christian Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Munager 
Board of Publication. Used by permission. 
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Wanted 
DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


for a liberal church. Located in progressive cul- 
tured community of 25,000. Minister does not 


want a flunky but an associate. 
State qualifications, special interests, age, salary. 


Write to the Rev. Herbert C. Kimmel, First 
Congregational Church, Janesville, Wisconsin 


=h, YOUR CHURCH NAME.on 
our National mailing list will give 
you information on the LATEST 


Publishers of Master Guide to Religious Films, $2.50 
124 N. Bright Ave. Whittier, Calif, Dept. N 


If one would be beaten with many stripes 
Because I from duty shrink, 

Lord, set them free and give me 

The bitter cup to drink. 


Thou hast promised, Father, to answer 
prayer, 

And thou art faithful and true, 

I sacrifice myself, dear Lord, 

For things I failed to do. 


I thank thee, Lord, for all that’s good, 
For life and strength from thee, 
For grace and courage to press on; 
With trust I look to thee. 

—Mary Francis EN¢LIsH” 


MEDITATION: 

Leader: Whether in school, home, church, 
or the neighborhood, we are engaged in an 
endless process of sorting out, assimilating, 
rejecting or using facts and knowledge. Life 
is a process in which learning is the key 
word. 

Reader: Learning can be of the harmless 
variety or even the assimilation of facts and 
ideas that become detrimental to one’s wel- 
fare. 

It takes a more careful selection of facts 
to arrive at true wisdom. The exercise of 
care, thoughtfulness and measured judgment 
infers the necessity for spending time and 
effort in the realm of learning. It takes both 
time and effort to accumulate knowledge in 
any realm. 

Leader: Thus, to measure one’s knowl- 
edge and learning in terms that give ade- 
quate answers to life’s riddles one needs to 
take time for the wisdom of God to enter 
into the picture. 

Hymn: “Take Time to Be Holy” 
BENEDICTION: 
Father, in Thy mysterious presence kneel- 
ing, k 

Fain would our souls feel all Thy kindling 

love; 

For we are weak, and need some deep 

revealing 

Of trust and strength and calmness from 

above. 
—SamuEL JOHNSON 


September 26 


Tueme: Improving the Self 
Pretuve: “Crown Him with Many Crowns” 
Catt to Worsutp: “The Helper” 

Do not lament, my plodding friend: 

“There’s naught that I can do!” 

This is the key to victory: 

Let Jesus work, through you! 

—E. C. Barrp* 


Copyright 1948 by Christian 
Used by permission. 


2From Front Rank. 
Board of Publication. 
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Hymn: “Crown Him with Many Crowns” 
Scripture: I Timothy 6:12-21 
PRAYER: “PRAYER” 


To all these least, Lord, let me not be curt, 
Knowing that when I wound a lesser one 
With bitter word or sharp comparison 

It is Thyself I hurt: 


Or when I meet one of another race 

There shall not be a strangeness on our 
part, 

For something of Thyself is in each heart, 

And mirrored in each face. 


To those who have another creed than 
mine 
Let me be called a staunch and faithful 
friend, 
Aware that in our souls we comprehend 
We both are sons of Thine. 
—IsasneL M. Woop’ 


Mepitation: “This Is Love” 


Leader: Sometimes men have tried to at-— 


tain perfection by leaving everything behind 
and living in complete seclusion, claiming 
to be close to God. Perhaps a man can lead 
a vastly improved life-and do it more per- 
fectly when he is alone. However, God 
would not expect us to leave our friends, 
homes, school, work, and seek self improve- 
ment by living in a sort of vacuum. 

Paradoxically, self improvement does not 
concern only what happens to us and within 
us, but also qualities of character judged by 
friends, foes, or even passing acquaintances 
or total strangers. Our personal qualities 
and inner growth are definitely bound and 
interwoven with the lives of others. Self im- 
provement at its best is the improvement of 
the self that takes place in one’s total rela- 
tions to others. : 

Reader: “Though I speak the most cul- 
tured English and have great powers of ora- 
tory and conversation, but in my heart have 
not the language of love and sympathy, I am 
become as blatant as a noisy horn or as 
empty as a tinkling brass bell. 

“And though I -am well versed in all 
world problems, and read volumes of books 
and am considered by my friends as well 
educated, and though I am an optimist and 
believe that everything will come out all 
right in the end, but have not love in my 
heart to see the suffering of people oppressed 
by those world problems, my knowledge is a 
vacant thing. 

“And though I contribute to all the city 
charities, and deny myself of many luxuries, 
and even deny my body of the necessities of 
life, and yet do it with a sense of self-pride 
and not for love of my fellow man, my 
charity is as cold as the word itself. 

“Love makes me suffer with all who suf- 
fer; love makes me kind; love takes envy of 
others’ good fortunes from my heart so that 
I can rejoice with them, and then when my 
own good fortune comes, love keeps me from 
flaunting my wealth before the less for- 
tunate. 

“For love will not let me behave boastful- 
ly, nor graspingly, nor will it let me be im-) 
patient with others’ shortcomings, nor will it 
let me listen to the evil gossip of others. But 
rather, love lets me see the beauty and the 
good qualities of my fellow men. It shows 
me how I can help to share their burdens; 
it gives me hope that the sorrows of the 
world can be lifted by the undergirding 
arms of enduring love. 

“For true love has never failed. Man’s 


3 From The Christian Evangelist. Copyright 1948 by 
Christian Board of Publication. Used by permission. 


prophecies for the future world will fail. — 
Man’s great flights of oratory will be forgotten. 
His best-selling books will crumble into — 
dust. For no man has all knowledge nor can 
he see all of the future. But love is all-power- 
ful and all-perfect, and if we will let it con- 
trol our lives, then our future is ‘as secure as 
the love of Christ. 

“When I was a child, my speech, my 
thoughts, my understanding were that of a 
child; but now I am an adult, and I must 
assume an adults responsibility in the world. 

“But not until love has become the com- 
plete rule of my life—not until my actions, 
my judgménts of other people—my entire 
life is based on the principle of love, will I 
achieve the glory which can come to a true 
follower of the Christ, whose life was love. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three, but the greatest of these is love.” 

—Hipa E. Koontz* 


Benepiction: Now may we all grow in the 
likeness of the Master—in wisdom and ~ 
stature and in favor with God and man. 
Amen. ; 


‘*My Christians, 


You Are One”’ 
(Continued from page 11) 


are on the upsurge. Little wars are in 
progress. What can the Church do in this 
situation? 

We need to remind ourselves that .the 
Church began as an infinitesimal minority in 
a pagan, totalitarian empire. Ina little over 


a century it had spread through the Roman © ; 


Empire in spite of dungeon, fire and sword 
and was shaking it to its foundations. By the 
middle of the second century it was reported 
that Christians “held the world together.” 
During the last war the ecumenical move- 
ment was real enough to hold Christians to- 
gether across the barriers of war. It must 
now forge a unity that will bind all Chris- 
tians together. Around that unity there may 
be built a world unity. There is a familiar 
slogan—“One World or No World.” May it 
not be equally true that it is now a case of 
“One Church or No World”—not one Church 
in the sense of a rigid and unyielding uni- 
formity but of a unity within which there 
are “varieties of gifts, but the same Lord.” 
Hymn; “God the All-Merciful! earth hath 

forsaken” 

(Tune—Russian Hymn 11, 10, 11, 9) 

DECLARATION OF AN ECUMENICAL CHRISTIAN: 

(If desired, the congregation may read in 
unison the “Declaration of an Ecumenical 
Christian” found on page 15 of the June 1948 
issue of the Journal.) 


Ciostnc PRAYER: 

O Sovereign and Almighty Lord, bless all 
Thy people and all Thy flock. Give peace, 
Thy help, Thy love unto us, Thy servants the 
sheep of Thy fold, that we may be united in 
the bond of peace and love, one body and 
one spirit, in one hope of our calling, in Thy 
Divine and boundless Love, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, the great shepherd of the sheep. 
Amen. 

(Liturgy of St. Mark, 175 A. D.) 
Reprints of the above service available 


from International Council at $2.00 per 
hundred. 
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’ fears and anxieties. 


With the New Books 


Pilgrimage to Amsterdam 

By H. G. G. Herklots and H. S. Leiper, 
New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1947. 
90 p. $1.00. 

“Pilgrims are people who go places with a 
purpose. They confront history. They seek 
new understanding ..... Although they will 
be called delegates and not pilgrims, hun- 
dreds of persons are even now being chosen 
by their Churches all over the world to make 
a pilgrimage to Amsterdam the summer of 
1949.” 

That is the background of this 90-page 
book written by Canon Herklots of England 
—whose book was published in England by 
the Student Movement Press—and enlarged 
and revised in the present edition by Dr. 
Leiper. It is the popular account of the 
background of the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches as well as a 
description of the situation in which the 
Council will meet and the subjects about 


_which its discussions will be centered. Fi- 


nally, there is a section which looks toward 
the future and asks what we in the United 
States can do. The book is not only interest- 
ing reading but informative. It already has a 
wide circulation among Christian leaders 
who wish to be intelligent about the ecumeni- 
cal movement. 

Since the publication of Pilgrimage to 
Amsterdam, a study booklet “A Summons to 
Amsterdam” (25c) has been prepared by 
Rev. Charles H. Corbett, which makes the 
book especially adaptable to study groups. 
It can be obtained from either of the World 
Council of Churches’ offices: 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, or 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

Pp. G. M. 
A Guide to Confident Living 


By Norman Vincent Peale. New York 11, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 248 p. $2.75. 

Directive suggestion can be a powerful de- 
vice for influencing people. A neurotic 
generation is particularly susceptible to it. 
This is a neurotic generation, and for such 
a generation Dr. Peale has written a book on 
the use of directive suggestion by religious 
people. 

The upper middle class, people who have 
bought their success at the price of tension, 
strain, and relentless effort, are usually most 
responsive to the techniques of suggestion. 
Illustrations used in this book bear ample 
evidence that the author’s best counseling 
results are with the privileged. 


Ministers will be much interested in the , 


use of silence in worship as proposed. There 
is no doubt that Protestant leaders of wor- 
ship have much to learn about the use of 
silence and its value. Dr. Peale has some 
interesting suggestions. 

A Guide to Confident Living will no doubt 
have a wide sale. It is the guide to an- 
swers to problems that many Americans are 
hoping to find. It will prove a helpful book 
to many who are the victims of self-inflicted 
Religious counselors 
should not be misled, however, into thinking 
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that directive suggestion will resolve all their 
counseling problems. 
ihoK. Be 


Jesus, Jews and Gentiles 

By Benjamin Danniel. New York 17, 
Arco Publishing Company, 1948. 239 p. 
$3.00. 

As a Christian one wants to argue with 
this author on almost every page. And why 
not, when Jesus is presented as only a 
Hebrew prophet who never intended to speak 
to any but Jews? And as one whose real 
message was completely perverted and falsi- 
fied by Peter and Paul? Why not, when this 
perversion is given as the sole starting point 
for the Christian Church? And above all, 
why not, when the core of this false message 
coming through Peter and Paul is most of all 
a hatred for the Jews who rejected Christ, a 
hatred that is so effectively taught to children 
in Christian lesson materials that it is the 
sole cause of two thousand years of anti- 
Semitism and of the massacres of Jews that 
have stained the world in the last few years? 

These points of the author and the an- 
swers to them beat in the mind as one reads. 
But threaded through this discussion as it 
is being woven there is another strand, this: 
a sense of pain and horror, a humiliation on 
behalf of mankind, that the widespread 
prejudice against one’s neighbors and friends, 
the Jews, should have gone so far as to cut 
as deep into a competent mind and a sensi- 
tive spirit as this book reveals. The reviewer 
can only wish that he and this writer, who 
probably are much akin, could fall on their 
knees together and say, “We too have sinned 
and fallen short of the glory of God.” 

P.R. H. 


Walk in the Light 

By Mildred Corell Luckhardt. New York 
17, Association Press, 1947. 237 p. $2.50. 

A sequel to the author’s stories from the 
Old Testament Light on Our Path, this book 
of 123 stories covers the period from the 
time of the Maccabeans to the beginnings of 
the Christian Church. It is designed pri- 
marily for boys and girls ten to fifteen years 
of age. Each story is an individual incident 
but fits into the continuous account. The 
language and expressions are those familiar 
to today’s children. Descriptions are vivid 
and settings realistic. 

Ten beautiful reproductions of pictures 
by artists of many lands, showing how other 
races and nationalities visualize the Bible 
characters and scenes, are included in the 
book. A teacher’s manual is also available. 
This book will entice many young readers 
instantly. 

E.APs 


Church, Law and Society - 
By Gustav Aulén, Bishop of Strangis, 
Sweden. New. York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


-1948. 111 p. $2.00. 


Those who are untrained in theology may 
find these lectures rather heavy going! They 
give, however, a lucid and interesting expla- 
nation of a change in theological outlook— 


especially on the continent of Europe—in 
which two factors have a dominating influ- 
ence: “firstly, a new and deeper insight into 
the intentions of the Reformation; secondly, 
a new, fresh and realistic approach to the 
Biblical message.” Bishop Aulén begins by 
explaining that his is a “realistic and radical 
interpretation of Christianity.” (One should 
not be deceived by the word “radical”—it is 
used, of course, in the sense of its Latin 
original, “radix” root.) 

Bishop Aulén reviews the historical rela- 
tionship between church and society which 
found expression in two main types: (a) 
pietism (b) a modernizing reinterpretation 
and at the same time moralization of Chris- . 
tianity. His realistic and radical approach is 
an attempt to see Christianity as it is, ac- 
cording to its own nature and originality. 
This view is against pietism because of its 
tendency to idealize Christian life and paint 
an unmodulated black picture of the world. 
It is against modernism because of its “gild- 
ing” of humafi life and therefore impoverish- 
ing the Christian message. 

These lectures have interesting illustra- 
tions taken from the war experience in the 
Scandinavian countries. They end with a 
chapter on the responsibility of the Church 
in the present state of society. : 

‘ P. GC. M. 


The Religion of Philosophers 


By James H. Dunham. Philadelphia 4, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947, 314 
p. $4.00. 

The author, who is dean emeritus of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Tem- 
ple University, writes for the student of phil- 
osophy. In ten idea-packed chapters he ex- 
amines the religious thinking of as many out- 
standing philosophers from Plato to Comte. 
The only churchman among them is Augus- 
tine. The book is not recommended for the 
average pastor or layman. 

Lay P! 


The College Seeks Religion 

By Merrimon Cuninggim. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1947. 319 p. $4.00. 

Those of us in local churches concerned 
to find a place for religion in the weekday 
school life of the child, should know there 
are persons equally concerned in the field 
of higher education. There the attempt is 
equally difficult and even more complex. 

Dr. Cuninggim has brought together in 
this book the record of achievement to date 
and undertakes to outline an adequate re- 
ligious program for a campus. He has writ- 
ten a most important book. 

Many will be surprised at seeing how 
many state colleges and universities are tak- 
ing seriously the task of providing religious 
leadership for their campuses. The separa- 
tion of church and state, recently before us 
in important Supreme Court decisions, has 
not prevented many and fruitful instances of 
cooperation between churches and colleges, 
nor has it inhibited presidents and Boards of 
Regents from making administrative and cur- 
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A 
GHEATER 
GENERATION 


By Ernest M. Ligon 


In this significant book, Dr. 
Ligon shows how the philosophy 
of Jesus plus the method of science 
can be combined to achieve a 
greater generation of men and 
women than the world has ever 
known. The book describes the 
roles of science and religion in 
human betterment as carried out 
by Dr. Ligon in the Union Col- 
lege Character Research Project in 
Schenectady, New York. Meth- 
ods now in use throughout the 
country which lead to the cooper- 
ation of church, home and school 
are outlined. Dr. Ligon is the 
author of THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF CHRISTIAN CHARAC- 
TER and THEIR FUTURE IS 
NOW. $2.50 


At All Bookstores 
MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


ricular provisions for religious leadership, 
teaching, and worship. Valuable appendices 
are attached containing factual material 
from which grew the Ph. D. dissertation 
upon which in turn the book was based. 
Sober realism about the limitations of 
campus religious programs is evident on al- 
most every page. But the general effect is 
heartening and one of confidence. 
Cre ok 


Planning Better Church Buildings 


By W. A. Harrell. Nashville, The Broad- 
man press, 1947. 182 p. $0.75. 


For the. last seven years churches have 
been accumulating building needs and build- 
ing funds. A book on church building, there- 
fore, will find eager readers. 

Dr. Harrell has provided a simply written 
and helpful book. He begins with a general 
consideration of the building and with steps 
in the building program. Then follow chap- 
ters dealing with the different parts of the 
church building and the organizations that 
will use them. The Appendix offers a large 
number of floor plans which illustrate the 
suggestions on earlier pages. There is also a 
check list, an outline guide for planning, and 
a set of questions for use with study groups. 

For the general constituency of the Jnter- 
national Journal the book has two weak- 
nesses and two strengths. The chief weak- 
ness for the general reader is constant de- 
nominational reference. For example, large 
sections of Protestantism will not agree that 
the pulpit should be centered and that the 
choir should be grouped behind the pulpit. 
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A second weakness is an assumption of uni- 
formity. For example, a table showing the 
percentage of the total space which would 
be allocated to each department would lead 
the reader to assume that this table will fit 
any community. 

The book is strong in the plain and simple 
style in which it is written. and in the con- 
stant reference to the church program for 
which the building is intended. The reader 
cannot forget the church program which the 
building is to house. Ted Ge 


Good Times in the Rural Church’ 

By Edward L. Schlingman. Philadelphia 
and St. Louis, The Christian Education 
Press, 1947. 79 p. $1.25. 

If you have served a circuit in the country 
or even lived in a rural district you will see 
the value of this handy booklet on recreation 
for the rural church. Despite the fact that 
the author writes in a stiff informal style 
the book embodies many useful suggestions 
for the pastor and laity in a rural com- 
munity. 

The materials or ideas are not new but 
have never before been put together in a 
booklet that a rural pastor could use so 
effectively as a tool to inspite his people to 
action. The chapter heads will give an idea 
of contents: Recreational Riches; Importance 
of Organization; Year-Round Work; The 
Task of the Leader; Tools for Cooperation; 
and The Recreation Library. This booklet 
will be useful chiefly to rural church 
workers. 

TCR 
The Cultural Attache 

By Howard Lee Nostrand. New Haven 11, 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1947. 
45 p. 

The young people and their leaders who 
attended the Second World Conference of 


‘Christian Youth at Oslo in the summer of 


1947 are well aware how essential to the 
future harmony among nations cultural un- 
derstanding is. Prevention of war does not 
give sufficient objective and positive purpose 
to enable peoples of differing cultural back- 
ground to work together effectively. 

This pamphlet describes the important 
work of the person who is assigned the task 
of helping nations understand each other and 


of working out objectives for mutual pro- 


gress. Bilateral understanding, multilateral 
planning, education, and the basic well being 
of nations are given as the objectives for 
the work of the cultural attaché. 

Christian young people interested in se- 
lecting an adventurous and important op- 
portunity to render service in international 
understanding may find an answer in this 
pamphlet. It should be on the shelf of every 
Christian counselor’s library who guides 
young people in occupational choices. 

ae ee 
This Man and This Woman 

By Frederick W. Brink. New York 17, 
Association Press, 1948. 79 p. $1.50. 

Designed for young people who are defi- 
nitely contemplating marriage, this small 
volume covers briefly a number of areas of 
concern to those looking forward to their 
wedding day: philosophic bases for marriage, 
finances, preparing for the home, religious 
practice, weddings, honeymoon, sex, premari- 
tal relations, children and many others. 


- are written with some insight.” A good many 
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. 
The chapters on sex are the fullest and 


marriage counselors will feel that any chap- 
ter on the engagement period should have 
contained more adequate recognition of the 
need for the young couple to review the ac- 
tual wisdom of their marriage than is con- 
tained in this book. Unfortunately, in his 
chapter on “Marriages That Involve Different 
Religious Faiths” the author refers to the 
Jews as a race, which is not only an error 
but helps perpetuate a mistaken idea often 
used as a basis for prejudice. 
iy Ky ee 


A Handbook of Evangelism 
for Laymen 

By Dawson C. Bryan. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 96 p. $.50. 

Here is an attempt to motivate and guide 
laymen in visitation evangelism. It is a com- 
panion to an earlier book to ministers under 
the title of, 4 Workable Plan for Evangel- 
ism. The author’s conception of the role of 
laymen in evangelism is summarized by an 
anonymous quotation on page 83: 

“We confront the soul of the unsaved man, 
and deliberately creating an issue between 
what he is and what he might be as a fol- 
lower of Jesus, we ask, ‘Will you follow him 
in your daily life and throughout eternity? 
Will you dedicate your life to serving him, 
offering your strength and love that his way 
be carried out in the world? Will you unite 
with his church?’” 

“How” is the big question of this little 
book. The author forms his suggestions 
quite concretely. His chapter on, “How to 
Talk to People,” for instance, concentrates 
on the asking of questions. It really becomes 
a matter of, “How to Induce People to Talk.” 
This is good. Chapter 10, entitled, “I Am 
the Crisis” is this book at its best. Here 
the author implies a function of the lay 
visitor in relation to the whole process of 
becoming a Christian. fs 

The weakness of this book lies in its pos- 
sible misinterpretation. Such terms as, “so- 
licitor of souls,” and “prospect” suggest a 
definition of evangelism as a form of glori- 
fied salesmanship. When the author sug- 
gests, “ask only those questions with which 
your prospect can agree,” one gets the same 
impression. 

This writer admires the good sense of the 


author and his emphasis on the Christ- © 


centered approach. He becomes uncomfort- 
able as he reads some of the pat suggestions 
and solutions which are in danger of en- 
couraging superficiality in evangelism. 

It is to be hoped that pastors in giving 
this admirable book to laymen will supple- 
ment it with books which more adequately 
deal with the whole process of becoming a 


«part of the body of Christ. Laymen need sim- 


ple statements but not over-simplification. 
They are capable of knowing that the voli- 
tional moment in which a man says “Yea, 
Lord,” is but a step in the process of 
redemption. 
H. K: 

Doctor Johnson's Prayers 

By Elton Trueblood. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. 65 p. $1.50. 

Few people realize what this book demon- 
strates, that Samuel Johnson in his prayers of 
intercession came next to the Book of Com- 
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i] 
mon Prayer in spiritual power and beauty 
vof language. In a sense this book is the 
‘most lasting of his many notable literary 
‘works. It belongs in every collection of de- 
\votional materials. 


A Protestant Primer 

By Clarence ;Seidenspinner. Nashville 4, 
Tidings, 1908 Grand Avenue, 1947. 64 p. 
$.25. 

A brief, concise and historically accurate 
survey for the average Protestant who should 
_be able to “give a reason for the faith that 
is in him” but can’t. It is easy to read and 
deserves wide use. It covers Christian his- 
tory, faith, worship and church government 
well. Disproportional ‘space is perhaps given 
to the contrasting positions of Catholicism. 

P.R. i. 


Additional Books Received 

*Tue American Cuurcues. By William 
Warren Sweet. Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1948. 153 p. $1.50. 

Tue Biste Speaks To You. By Francis 
Carr Stifler. New York, Greystone Press, 
1948. 144 p. $2.00. New edition of book 
describing influence of the Bible in history 
and in current situations throughout the 
world. Full of dramatic stories which may be 
used for illustrative purposes. 

*CHILDREN AND ReELicion. By Dora P. 
Chaplin. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948. 230 p. $2.50. 

*TuHe Drivinc Forces oF Human NATURE. 
By Thomas Verner Moore. New York, Grune 
& Stratton, 1948. 461 p. $6.50. 


Popular 
Clective 


Courses 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND ADULTS... 


12 SESSIONS 
PER COURSE 


50 CENTS 
PER COPY 


*FERMENT In’ Epucation. A Symposium. 
Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois Press, 
1948. 224 p. $3.00. 

THE GREATEST QUESTIONS OF THE BIBLE 
AND OF Lire. By Clarence E. Macartney. 
Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 
223 p. $2.00. Sermons written with sim- 
plicity and eloquence, designed to help the 
daily problems of the man in the pew. 

*How to Buitp up Your Cuurcu Scuoot. 
By Weldon Crossland. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1948. 144 p. $1.50. 

*Humer’s Diatocurs Concerninc NATURAL 
Rewicion. Edited by Norman Kemp Smith. 
New York 19, Social Sciences Publishers, 
1948. 249 p. 

Licut on Brste Dirricutries. By W. H. 
King. Copyright by W. H. King, 1946. 66 p. 
Various seeming contradictions in the Bibli- 
cal text are listed and explained on the 
basis of historical setting and literary context. 

*LurHer AND Music. By Paul Nettl. 
Philadelphia, The Muhlenberg Press, 1948. 
174 p. $2.25. 

*THE PROTESTANT CHURCH AND THE Ne- 
cro. By Frank Loescher. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1948. 159 p. $3.00. 

THe Quaker Messace. Compiled by Sid- 
ney Lucas. Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 
Pendle Hill, 1948. 90 p. Extracts from 
Quaker writings showing the belief and 
practice of Quakers and the present signifi- 
cance of their underlying principles. 

*TOWARDS THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 
Report of a Commission on~ Evangelism. 
Toronto, Canada, J. M. Dent & Sons, 1946. 
LZ: 


Christian Happiness 
in the Home 


A study course for young home- 
makers containing Bible selec- 
tions, discussion questions, 
projects, and devotional selec- 
tions, 50 cents per copy. 


. Bethany Courses 
in Christian Living 


Developing Christian Personality 

A Man Who Wrote Scripture 

A Faith to Live By 

Christ Across the Centuries 

Faiths That Compete for My 
Loyalty 

Makers of a Nation 


The Quest for Christian Brother- 
hood 
Friendships 


Bible and Social Living 
1. In Home and Community 


2. In Government and in the 
Church 


3. In Our Work 
4. Bible Spokesmen for God 
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More Than 
We Are 


By MARGUERITTE 
HARMON BRO 


[he discerning writer who 
so unérringly discovered 
and expressed the deeper 
levels of communication be- 
tween child and parent in 
WHEN CHILDREN ASK 
and who compiled such an 
extraordinarily helpful de- 
votional manual in EVERY 
DAY A PRAYER now turns 
to a discussion of prayer in 
this new book. 


ere is a really “different” 
book on prayer, written 
for the just average per- 
son who may be curious but 
is not seriously concerned 
about the question. Mrs. Bro 
has approached the subject 
in a fresh, clear and uncom- 
plicated manner. 


The chapter titles: 


More Than We Are 
Beginning to Pray 

A Place to Pray 

Time to Pray 

The Mood of Prayer 
Prayer and the Will of God 
Meditation 

Intercession 

Prayer and Forgiveness 
Prayer Alters Character and 
Conduct 

Obstacles to Prayer: Pride and 
Opacity 

Group Prayer 

Prayer and the Second Com- 
mandment 

Alert to God's Gifts 

Prayer and Knowledge of the 
Self. 


at your bookseller ° $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


What's Happening 


Parshad Winners, 1948 White House 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The two National Par- 
shad Winners of the 1948 Youth Week 
Contest are Lewis Munce, Jr., Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, Presbyterian U. S. A., and 
Imocene Younc, of Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
Methodist. Each of these young people re- 
ceives $400 a year for his college education 
and also a complete scholarship each sum- 
mer to one of the Regional Conferences of 
the UCYM. 

Miss Young, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Young of Joplin, Missouri, has just 
completed her freshman year at Oklahoma 
College for Women. She is planning to be 
a Director of Religious Education. Lewis 
Mudge, son of Mrs. Lewis Mudge and the 
late Dr. Mudge, stated clerk of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, 1921-1938, of Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania has just completed his 
freshman year at Princeton University. He 
is planning to enter the ministry. Both 
young people have been-leaders in denomi- 
national and interdenominational activities. 

An award of $250 per year for four years 
for college expenses has been won in the 
contest by each of the following young 
persons in the six regions of the United 
States and Canada: 

Central: Lots ANDERSON, Chicago, Illinois, 
Disciples of Christ. 

Eastern: THEeoporeE Trost, Jr., Rochester, 
New York, Evangelical and Reformed. , 

Pacific: KatHryn BrapsHaw, Seattle, 
Washington, Methodist. 7 

Rocky Mountain: James Porter, Jr., 
Peetz, Colorado, Evangelical United Breth- 
ren. 

Southern: Mouyiz ANNE Boney, Wallace, 
North Carolina, Presbyterian, U. S. 

Southwestern: Mary Epwarps, 
Oklahoma, Disciples of Christ. 


Tulsa, 


Religious Education 
Week Materials 


CHICAGO, Ill—Since 1930 Religious Ed- 
ucation Week has been observed by the 
churches of 40 Protestant denominations in 
the United States and Canada. This year 
the dates are September 26—October 3. In 
some churches the Week begins with a Rally 
Day observance and ends the following Sun- 
day with a World-wide Communion Service. 
Suggestions for activities may be obtained 
from denominational headquarters and from 
the Resource Bulletin published by the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. 

The Journal in the June issue carried a 
story of a community observance of Religious 
Education Week (Buffalo). In this issue is 
a story of the way a local church observed 
this emphasis (“Off to a Fresh Start,” by 
Gentry Shelton). Also in this issue is a 
listing of motion pictures suitable for the 
Week. The September issue will give sug- 
gestions for Rally Day and list slides, film 
strips and records. 

The general theme for the 1948 observance 
is “Christ and the Community.” 
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Conference on Family Life 


By L. Foster Wood* — 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Con- 
ference on Family Life, May 5-8, was the 
first of its kind ever held. President Truman 
extended to it the courtesy of the White 
House and addressed a special session. It 
was sponsored by one hundred twenty-five 
national organizations, lay and professional, 
governmental and yoluntary, economic, edu- 
cational, social and religious. Labor and 
management were represented. The three 
major faiths were all participating. In ad- 
dition to nine hundred delegates were thirty 
visitors from foreign lands. Emphasis was 
not only on what can be done for families 
but on what families can do for themselves. 

Protestants were represented by delegates 
from the Intercouncil Committee on Chris- 
tian Family Life, The International Council 
of Religious Education, the United Christian 
Youth Movement, the Federal Council of 
Churches, the United Council of Church 
Women, the Church Conference of Social 
Work, the Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.s, the Salva- 
tion Army and by leaders active in many 
of the professional, lay and governmental 
organizations. Dr. Gerald E. Knoff repre- 
sented the staff of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

Mr. Eric Johnston, Chairman of the Con- 
ference, in @ splendid opening address em- 
phasized the primary importance of the 
family for individual and national well- 
being and held that the family is not merely 
a secular unit but a spiritual structure, an 
organization appointed by God for the well 
being of people. 

Government itself is ultimately based on 
families, said President Truman. Education 
and religion are mightily advanced if family 
life is sound and creative and are greatly 
hampered if family life is unsatisfactory. 
When homes crumble the social, moral, eco- 
nomic and governmental structures -of the 
nation are weakened. 

The Conference in its various sections 
gave attention to the various needs of be- 
ginning families, growing families and fam- 
ilies in the more mature years when their 
children are setting up homes of their 
own. Plenary sessions brought out the grist 
of these findings and of the studies made by 
various committees in preparation for the 
conference. 

It was an aim of the conference that it 
should survey the total scene in which fami- 
lies now live, and should work toward a 
national policy in which every aspect of our 
life would be directed toward the good of 
families. Housing, economic factors, educa- 
tion, social and health services and govern- 
mental acts and policies must all be scruti- 


* Secretary, Commission on Marriage and the Home. 
Federal Council of Churches. 


nized in terms of what they do to families. 
All the forces of the nation must do their 
part in maintaining the soundness and yvital- 
ity of our fundamental unit, the home. 

Extended reports of this Conference will 
be given in the Survey Graphic for June. 
Other reports will be published in various 
ways. Effects and findings of these sessions 
will enter into the programs and. activities 
of the organizations which sponsored the 
conference and of other bodies. Thus its in- 
fluence will go on into the coming years. 

A national conference of church leaders 
to consider the meaning for church programs 
of the White House Conference and the 
whole family life movement is being planned. 


Town Meeting to Open 
Youth Conference 


CHICAGO, l.—‘“Town Meeting of. the 
Air,” with George Denny presiding, will be 
a feature of the first day’s program at the 
Christian Youth Conference of North 
America. This. gathering of over 5,000 
young people of forty denominations. from 
all over the United States, will be held in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, August 31 to 
September 5. The general theme of the 
conference is churchmanship, and this will 


be the subject of the radio forum in which’ 


outstanding youth and other leaders will 
participate. 

Not only will members of the immediate 
audience be able to offer questions but also 
young people across the country will be 
duplicating the conference program in their 
home churches and will be able in some 
instances to telephone their questions to 
Town Meeting at Grand Rapids. 

The processional also scheduled for the 
opening night of the conference at Grand 
Rapids will include presidents or their 
representatives of the forty national de- 
nominational and thirty-four state ‘council 
youth groups which make up the United 
Christian Youth Movement, which is spon- 
soring the conference. Foreign students in 
their native dress and leaders of the con- 
ference will also be in the processional. A 
pageant presenting the highlights of the 
UCYM program will be presented, and a 
choir of 250 voices will sing. 

The third evening of the conference will 
feature meetings by state groups, which: will 
discuss how they can take the Grand 
Rapids conference back home to their states 
and communities. A follow-up program 
through interdenominational state youth 
groups will be planned for the coming year. 

Outstanding speakers have been engaged 
for plenary sessions. A full and stimulating 
program has been planned for the five-day 
meeting. 
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Council 
Happenings 


TRENTON, N. J.—On May 21 and 22, the 
New Jersey Council of Churches ‘sponsored 
an annual Superintendent’s Conference at 
the First Methodist Church in Trenton, New 
Jersey. Leaders of the Conference were drawn 
from various denominations. The Conference 
was a result of a request from superinten- 
dents, and the program was planned by a 
committee of superintendents representing 
the major denominations. The Conference 
was planned for general and departmental 
superintendents, directors of religious educa- 
tion of local churches and pastors carrying 
responsibilities for the educational program 


- of the local church. 


RICHMOND HILL, N. Y.—The Queens 
Federation of Churches has had to make 
plans for a second Laymen’s Retreat this 
year. Registration for the June Retreat had 
to be closed in April owing to the fact that 
accommodations were fully taken. The Lay- 
men’s Committee is planning a Fall Retreat 
in October at Pawling, New York where 
larger accommodations are available. - 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Miss WILHELMINA 
Scumitt has resigned as Office Manager of 
the Louisville Council of Churches, to accept 
the position on the business staff of Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky. Miss Schmitt has 
served the Louisville Council since 1935 as 
Office Manager and Campaign Director under 
the executive secretaryships of Dr. JoHN 
L. Fort, Dr. Frank H. Grece and Rev. 
Joun W. Metoy. During this time, the 
Council budget grew from $3,000.00 to 
$31,000.00. Miss Schmitt has been active in 
the various programs of the Council of 
Churches and has represented it at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Council 
Secretaries. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—The Kansas Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christian Education was 
well represented at the Kansas City Chil- 
dren’s Regional Conference. At a meeting of 
the delegation, it was decided to organize 
a Children’s Workers Fellowship in Kansas 
and to set up for next fall a series of one- 
day conferences on children’s work over the 
state. Rev. Mitton R. VocEL, executive sec- 
retary of the Kansas Council, and Mrs. 
Merrit Lee, formerly Christian education 
worker in the Wichita Council of Churches, 
are conferring with leaders on these plans. 


Denominational 
News 


TOPEKA, Kans.—Rev. Paut Loscu has 
been called to succeed Rev. Cuaries P. 
Jounson as the director of Christian educa- 
tion for the Baptists of Kansas. Mr. Losch 
is a graduate of Ottawa University and of the 
Central Baptist Theological Seminary. Since 
1942 he has served several Baptist churches. 

HURON, South Dakota—Rev. Vernon F. 
Lake has been appointed the director of 
Christian Education and Evangelism for the 
Baptist churches in South Dakota. He goes 
to his new position from Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, where he has been pastor of the 
First Baptist Church since 1945. 

Mr. Lake is a graduate of Olivet College 
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Fifth International 
Workshop in Audio- 
Visual Education 


September 6-11, 1948 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 


CHICAGO, Ill.—As in former years, about 
two hundred of the outstanding leaders in 
the Church will-gather on Labor Day for the 
Fifth International Workshop in Audio-Vis- 
ual Education. For the ensuing week there 
will be seminars, working groups, and pres- 
entations of the newest in audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment. A complete library 
of slides, motion picture films, records and 
radio transcriptions will be available for 
individual and group previewing. A bank 
of projectors will be made available for dele- 
gates to use. Exhibitors from the various 
manufacturers of audio-visual equipment 


The interest group in 
photography at the 1947 
Workshop examines a 
camera which takes 2 x 2 
slides. 


will again serve’ the delegates with a fine 
display. 

The very best in leadership will include 
Rev. Howarp E. Tower, Workshop Chair- 
man; Paut F. Hearp, S. FRANKLIN Mack, 
Pror. Harris Moore, Everett C. PARKER, 
Pror. Lewis V. Perrerson, WILiiAmM L. 
Rocers, ALAN SHILitn, Pror. W. A. Wir- 
TICH and many others from denominational 
staffs and city councils of churches. Worship 
experiences will be guided by Pror. HAROLD 
A, Priuc. *- 

National and regional staff members and 
members of Audio-Visual committees are ex- 
pected to attend. A limited number of local 
church leaders are welcome. Registration 
fee is $15.00, with $5.00 payable in advance 
and the balance on arrival at the grounds, 
Send for the Workshop ‘folder and registra- 
tion blanks to Department of Visual Edu- 
cation, I. C. R. E., 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


and of the Northern Baptist Seminary. He 
is the first director in many years to give 
full time to the work in South Dakota. Form- 
erly directors have served both North and 
South Dakota. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Miss FLoreNceE 
CARMICHAEL, director of children’s work in 
the department of religious education of The 
United Christian Missionary Society, will 
retire July 1 after 28 years of service. . 

During these years there has been no more 
effective champion of the cause of Christian 
education of children. She has been an 
effective speaker, a creative planner, an un- 
tiring worker, and a warm personal friend 
of all children’s workers across the land. 

Miss Carmichael has had a strong influ- 
ence in interdenominational circles, as she 
has given many thousands of hours to the 


_ work of the Committee on Religious Educa- 


tion of Children of the International Council 
of Religious Education. She was one of the 
leaders who developed the plan of the labo- 
ratory training school. 

Her career began as a teacher in the rural 
schools of Indiana and later she taught in 
the city of Bloomington. For eight years she 
served as elementary superintendent for 
Disciples of Christ in the states of Illinois, 


Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, before 


becoming national director of children’s 
work. 

After July 1 she will make her home with 
her mother and sister in Indianapolis.” 


New Record Albums 


for Home Use 

Rosa Page Welch Records—2 double 
faced 12-inch records produced through the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion’ for Rosa Page Welch. Recorded by 
Columbia Records, Inc. 

In response to a request from many of her 
friends, Rosa Page Welch has recorded with 
her beautiful voice the following songs: 
“Were You There?”; “Let Us Break Bread 
Together”; “Prayer” (Guion); “I Wonder 
as I Wander”; “I Walked Today Where 
Jesus Walked’; “On Ma Journey.” 

Album retails at $3.25 plus postage. Send 
orders directly to Rosa Page Welch, 3402% 
South Giles, Chicago, Illinois. 


Green Lake Records—Album I in a 
series of Green Lake record albums has 
been prepared, recording the famous voice 
of Adele Norman. Miss Norman is soloist 
for the Northern Baptist Assembly at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin and is also a member of 
“The Northerners,” traditionally popular 
program broadcast over WGN, Chicago. Miss 
Norman’s voice is recorded in the following 
songs: “Sweet Hour of Prayer”; “The Lord’s 
Prayer’; “My Jesus I Love Thee”; “I 
Walked Today Where Jesus Walked”; “Con- 
sider the Lilies.” 

The album retails at $3.50 and may be 
ordered directly from the Northern Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wisconsin. 
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Motion Pictures for Religious Education Week — 1948 


Taz FOLLOWING 16 mm motion pictures 
have been selected to fit the daily themes of 
Religious Education Week, September 26- 
October 3, 1948. They may be used for joint 
parents’ and teachers’ meetings and other 
occasions at which the concerns of religious 
education are brought before the church 
constituency. These films should be reserved 
early, since they are to be rented. In Sep- 
tember there will be an additional list, giv- 
ing slides, film-strips and records which may 
be purchased. 

RFA refers, of course, to the Religious 
Film Association. Films which it distributes 
may be obtained through denominational 
publishing houses, members of the Associa- 
tion. 


Sunday, Sept. 26—The Community 
Needs Christian Teaching 


God Is My Landlord 45 min. Color. Sound. 
Free will offering. Junior, up. The story of 
Perry Hayden’s world-famous “Biblical 

’ Wheat” demonstration. Starting with one 
cubic inch of wheat it grew to 72,150 
bushels in six years. McHenry Films, 537 
South Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois. 

Children in Search of God 15 min. Silent. 
$1.50, guide 25c. Junior, up. Two children 
worried because of their mother’s illness 
wonder how God can help them. In the 
woods an old man helps them to see’ that 
the God whose creation is all about them 
is a God of love and that they can trust 
him. RFA 

America Prays 10 min. Sound. $1.50. Junior 
high, up. Portrays the findings of a national 
survey dealing with such questions as how 
many Americans attend church regularly. 
To start discussions on subjects such as 
“why go to church” and “why pray.” RFA 


Monday—tThe Community Requires 
Christian Leaders 


Children Learn About Their Neighbors 
15 min. Silent. $1.50, guide 25c. Teachers. 
This film shows one way of planning and 
carrying out a unit of work with children. 
Discussion under an accomplished leader 
should follow. RFA 

A Child Went Forth 18 min. Sound. $3.00. 
Teachers and parents. Documentary film of 
the activities in an intelligently run nurs- 
ery school in a rural environment. Helpful 
in churches with nursery departments and 
nursery schools or in those contemplating 
such a program. RFA 

Youth in Camps 20 min. Sound. $3.00. 
Leaders of youth and church organizations 
interested in camps for all children. This 
March of Time film shows and analyzes 
the program of activities in Life Camps 
for Boys and Girls. RFA 

In Wisdom and in Stature 45 min. Silent. 
$1.50. Teachers. How a junior department 
can carry on a unit of study. Every aspect 
of effective teaching is considered and 
ways in which pastor, superintendent and 
teacher can work together are shown. 
Methodist Publishing House. 


Tuesday—The Community Depends 
on Christian Homes 

Your Children and You 31 min. Sound. 

$3.00. Parents of children up to 5 years 
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of age. The care of young children from 
the first months to the age of four or five. 
Useful in starting a discussion of the im- 
portance of the first years of a child’s life 
and the religious training possible during 
this time. British Information Service. 

You and Your Family 10 min. Sound. 
$1.50. Relations between parents and ado- 
lescent children. Best for either parents or 
teen-age youth; not good for both in the 
same audience. Dancing may be objection- 
able to some. RFA 

Our Children’s Money 25 min. Silent. 
$3.00. Parents. Brings out the idea of 
sharing and cooperating in the home when 
father gives an allowance to children and 
they learn how to manage it. RFA 


On the Farm 30 min. Silent. $3.00. Chil- 
dren. Life’on a Michigan farm as seen 
through the eyes of two children. Brings 
out the idea of working together in the 
family. RFA 


Youth in Crisis 20 min. Sound. $1.00 service 
charge. Adults. March of Time film deals 
with the effects of wartime living condi- 
tions on youth. Many of the issues are just 
as pertinent now as during the war, how- 
ever. RFA : 


Wednesday—tThe Church, Example 
for the Community 


(Most of these films do not show the 
church at work in the community but are 
meant for discussion on what the church can 
do about the problems raised by the film.) 
Chaff 30 min. Silent. $3.00. Junior, up. 

Shows living conditions of migrant work- 

ers both on the road and at temporary 

work locations. While most of it deals 
with celery farms in Florida it is valuable 
for any community with migrant workers. 


RFA 


Children of the City 30 min. Sound. $3.00. 
Youth and Adult. British approach to the 
treatment of delinquency: Can be used to 
start a discussion of the church’s approach 
to juvenile delinquency. British accent is 
hard to understand. RFA 

Brotherhood of Man 10 min. Color. Sound. 
$5.00. Junior, up. In animated cartoons 
this film proceeds to show that the varia- 
tions between races are not as great as 
many people believe and. that prejudice 
rather than fact tend to make one race 
feel superior to another. RFA 


Thursday—Church Cooperation for 
Community Service 


Negro Farmer 40 min. Sound. $4.50. Junior 
high, up. Poor conditions in housing and 
agriculture prevalent among southern Ne- 


groes and community action to make them 
better. RFA : 

If a Boy Needs a Friend 15 min. Silent. 
$2.00. Junior, up. Some sixth grade boys 
infected with racial antagonism are sub- 
jecting a Jewish boy to petty persecution. 
Through cooperative efforts a boys’ club 
is organized which helps to combat such 
prejudice. RFA 

That They Might Have Life 20 min. 
Sound. $5.00. Senior high and up. Dra- 
matic portrayal of the way in which the 
Church serves the under-privileged people 
of large cities. RFA 


Children of Mars 20 min. Sound. $3.00. 


Selected by Melba Petersen 


Adults. Presenting the problem of juvenile 


delinquency where both parents work, this _ 


film shows the need for a cooperative com- — 
mittee to bring all religious and social 
welfare groups together to meet this prob- 
lem. All churches will not agree with the 
suggestions made but can use the film to” 
guide forum discussions. RFA 


Friday—Y outh United for a Christian — 
Community 


Youth Lends a Hand 23 min, Silent. $3.00. 
Young people and adults. Activities in rep- 
resentative Work Camps of the American 
Friends Service Committee: A Quaker 
gives his answer to youth’s problem in the 
present time of tension and distress. RFA — 

Make Way for Youth 22 min. Sound. $3.50. 
Senior high and up. How one community, 
stimulated to action by tragedy, gets to- 
gether on a constructive youth program. 
Demonstrates how community youth coun- 
cils contribute toward cooperation, un- 
derstanding, and useful community proj- 
ects. RFA 


Saturday—The Community Needs 
Christ 

And Now I See 40 min. Sound. $10.00. 

Junior high and up. The growth of a man 


in seeing the need for stewardship and — 
the larger challenge of the world. RFA 


Beyond Our Own 40 min. Sound. $10.00. © 
Junior high and up. Presents the story of 


a highly successful lawyer who sacrificed 


the spiritual and permanent values of life 


for material gain, only to find that he had — ; 


lost too much of real value. RFA 


Sunday, October 3—Christ and the — 
World Community 4 


This Road We Walk 20 min. Sound. Free. — 
Junior high, up. Documentary film that 
vividly shows the present post-war Euro- 
pean situation. Overseas relief and recon- | 
struction work is depicted. Church World 
Se a 214 East 21st Street, New York 10, 


For All People 30 min. Sound. $8.00, guide — 
10c. Junior, up. Dramatic story of an inter- 
racial mission church in Los Angeles. Pre- 
sents work of the church in overcoming 


race prejudice and juvenile delinquency. — 


RFA 


We Bear Witness 17 min. Sound. $5.00. 
Junior high and up. The dramatic story 
behind the visit of a group of Protestant 
ministers who were sent to Japan by non- 
denominational agencies by request of 
Japanese Christians at the close of the 
war. RFA 

My Name Is Han 25 min. Sound. $10.00. 
Juniors, up. The story of a Chinese and his 
family who return from the war to find 
their farm devastated. Christian neighbors 
turn out to help him restore it. Only after 
talking to the Chinese pastor and doctor 
does he begin to realize why they did this 
for him. RFA 

Passport to Nowhere 30 min. Sound. Trans- — 
portation cost. Youth and Adult. A moving 
presentation of the plight of the displaced 
persons in Europe. Another good film pre- 
senting the same problem is The Time is 
Now. Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Batt 39 East 36th Street, New York 
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-in a welter of rather weary routines. 


Current 
Feature Films 


Estimates prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 

Films possible (but not necessarily recom- 
mended) for: 
M—Mature Audience 


Y—Young People 
C—Children 


*—Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Alias a Gentleman (MGM) Wallace 
Beery, Gladys George. Comedy about a 
bank robber who studies in prison how to 
be a “gentleman”; on release uses legitimate 
hoard to set himself up in swank establish- 
ment, only to become involved with old pals 
who are skeptical about his going straight. 

. Routine story as frame for familiar Beery 
nee ings, pratfalls. M,Y 


TALL My Sons (Univ.) Mady Christians, 
Louisa Horton, Burt Lancaster, E. G. Rob- 
inson. Drama, Smalltown manufacturer who 
knowingly shipped defective plane engines 
during war has been cleared by courts. But 
suicide of pilot son in protest, and growing 
suspicion, then moral indignation, on part of 
other veteran son finally convince him of the 
enormity of his crime. . . . Powerful thesis— 
the conflict between “accepted business prac- 
tice” and Christian morality—does not come 
through as strongly as it should because of 
static, pedantic nature of film. And two 
suicides Jeave issue unresolved so far as 


‘society is concerned. Nevertheless, an “A” 


M.Y 


Are You with It? (Univ.) Donald O’Con- 
nor, Lew Parker, Olga San Juan. Musical 
from stage revue based on exploits of a 
young insurance actuary genius who seeks 
oblivion in a carnival troupe to drown his 
shame at having made a mathematical error. 


. A few good comedy situations isolated 
M,.Y 


Berlin Express (RKO) Paul Lukas, 
Merle Oberon, Robert Ryan. Melodrama. 
An oddly assorted group of travelers find 
themselves involved in effort to protect Ger- 
man democratic spokesman from fanatic 
“underground” trying to prevent his appear- 
ance at a Berlin meeting. . . . First part 
suspense-laden, later portions scattery. Chief 
point of interest: the atmosphere created by 
the unbelievable, impressively photographed 
ruins of Berlin and Frankfurt, against which 


film was shot. M,Y 


The Bride Goes Wild (MGM) June Al- 
lyson, Butch Jenkins, Van Johnson. Comedy. 
Small town teacher wins contest to illustrate 
latest classic by popular author of “juve- 
niles”; discovers writer is given to drink and 
irresponsibility; in spite of her own qualms 
and his determination to remain as he is 
arouses his better nature with the help of a 
delinquent orphan, finally marries him... . 
Use of “cute” drinking episodes as comedy 
device regrettable.’ Slapstick rather than 
comedy; becomes mainly boring before the 
end. M,Y 


for intention. 
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BEFORE 
SELECTING 
A PROJECTOR... 


know why 91% of 
call still projectors 
in churches and schools are 


S.V. E. 


PROJECTORS 


S.V.E. projectors embody certain, exclusive technical features that have made 
them pre-eminently the choice of the nation’s most critical projectionists. Every- 
one contemplating the purchase of a projector should investigate these features. 
They can be given here only briefly; we suggest that you consult your S.V.E. 
dealer or write S.V.E. for more detailed, descriptive matter. 


SPECIAL OPTICS insure brilliant, sharp 
pictures on the screen, maximum effi- 
ciency of illumination evenly distributed 
over entire picture area. 

EFFICIENT FILM PROTECTION by re- 
leasing double-aperture glasses that as- 
sure full protection to film at all times, 
regardless of length of time film is left in. 


COATED LENSES increase light on 
screen, by 34%. 


MODEL AK (300- watt) 
For 2” x 2” slides 


For authoritative re- 
ligious and educa- 
tional filmstrips and 
slides, consult the 
S. V. E. library. Over 
1,500 35 mm. film= 
strips and 20,000 min- 
iature (2” x 2”) Koda- 
chrome slides. 
coupon for catalogs. 


SIMPLIFIED OPERATION through spe- 
cially developed mechanism for film-_ 
advancing and framing, quick change- 
over from filmstrips to slides and vice 
versa. Easy to thread. 


QUIET OPERATION . . . SEMI-AUTO- 
MATIC SLIDE CHANGER—VERTICAL 
CONVENIENT RE- 
- STURDINESS ... 


OPERATION 
WIND TAKEUP . 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


Send 


TRI-PURPOSE MODEL AAA (300-. 
watt) Shows single- and double-frame 
35 mm. filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


e» ‘Dept. L-737 ‘ 
| J 
: Please send [_] latest, free catalog of S.V.E. projectors. . 
: (1 latest, free catalogs of S.V.E. filmstrips and slides. : 
1 
1 Name...... Peon arctave aiststalelarstslsta's, cists mistelsielaisisls cie's os aieiete'e| sia) a/a.c\etsiofels mele sia e100 ele ' 
| i] 
- Cer che OF SCHOOL sis ois <i chs ays 757 ola ,a1e1s n/a) alain aiaiala wich o's) sia'als.t/ra/s alalelers iatatwlateya'e\alei ote esta : 
i] 8 
; Street iano ce ow eee Gitys Saas ninsehatapetote wer SEBES Sette cs oa ; 
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Casbah (Univ.) Yvonne DeCarlo, Peter 
Lorre, Tony Martin, Marta Toren. Musical 
built around theme used previously in Pepe 
le Moko (French) and Algiers (American). 
A romantic thief, safe so long as he remains 
with other crooks in “Casbah” section of 
Algiers, ventures outside to follow beautiful 
Parisian tourist, is trapped by police... . 
Good music in sordid setting. A suspenseful 
enough tale, its comic emphasis, however, 
out of key with essentially tragic theme. 
And it engenders sympathy for ruthless 
characters. M 


Fury at Furnace Creek (Fox) Albert 
Dekker, Victure Mature. Melodrama, Son sets 
out to clear name of his father, general 
whose order deflected reinforcements who 
might have saved frontier post from Indian 
massacre, follows clues to conniving mining 
tycoon. . . . Beautiful western scenery as 
background for action-packed film. M,Y 


If Winter Comes (MGM) Deborah 
Kerr, Angela Lansbury, Walter Pidgeon. 
Drama from novel about long-suffering 
Englishman whose generous human gestures 
are misinterpreted by unsympathetic wife and 
neighbors, but who comes through his trials 
to find happiness with lost love who returns 
to champion him. . . . Not too important, but 
competently, warmly done. M,Y 


*I Remember Mama (RKO) Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Philip Dorn, Irene Dunne, Oscar 
Homolka. Drama from novel and play built 
around the growing-up experiences of a Nor- 
wegian-American family in the San Fran- 
cisco of around 1910... . Leisurely, honestly 
done by expert cast and director, this is a 
_ heart-warming, charming pictvre of the 
everyday hardships, joys, yearnings of one 
family’s daily living. M,Y,C 


The Iron Curtain (Fox) Dana Andrews, 
Gene Tierney. Drama, documentary in tone, 
based in revelations of Soviet embassy-spon- 
sored efforts to obtain atomic secrets from 
high-placed Canadians. . . . A stirring spy 
tale, justifying left-wing charges that it will 
provoke anti-Russian, peace-destroying senti- 
ments. It sticks to facts, but omits others 
which might throw light on events. And it 
paints the Russians (as, earlier, films did the 
nazis) as such obvious villains no one could 
fail to recognize them as such. Leaves one 
sad impression—that peace with Russia is 
next to impossible. M,Y 


The Lady from Shanghai (Col.) Rita 
Hayworth, Everett Sloane, Orson Welles. 
Melodrama. Irish seaman signs on for yacht 
cruise from New York to San Francisco, be- 
comes victim of dog-eat-dog feud among the 
owner, his wife, and his criminal-law partner, 
is framed for murder but lives to see the 
plotters destroy themselves. . . . An ugly, 
sordid story of ugly, sordid people, its 
erratic plot scattered, .only occasionally 
lightened’ by Director Welles’ striving for 
unusual effects. Only virtue: interesting “on 
location” settings. 


*The Overlanders (British) Chips Raf- 
ferty. Drama. The trek of a little group of 
cattlemen who refused to destroy their herds 
in the face of probable Japanese invasion, 
drove them despite - incredible *obstacles 
across 1,200 miles of rough, barren, arid 
territory of north Australia to safety... . 
By simply recording a picture of what must 
have happened from day to day, from crisis 
to crisis, to the people who actually made 
this trek during the war, film conveys 
authority, suspense. Shot entirely in Austra- 


SEVEN POPULAR SIZES 


45” x 60” 70” x 70” 

60” x 60” 63” x 84” 

52” x 70” 84” x 84” 
72” x 96” 


Write for pictures of the Picture 
King and specification circular 105F 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


5—Slat lock (Fig. 3-C) 


Gravity-opening legs 


handle and spider 
11—Tenite feet 


surface 


Figure 2 


6—Aluminum alloy tripod 


7—Tenite control knobs (Fig. 3-D) 
- Wide range high-low adjustment 


8—Aluminum equalizing 
slat saddle (Fig. 1-E) 
9—-Critical leveler (Fig. 1-F; Fig. 3-G) 
10—Pressure-formed contour 


12—Choice of Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal- 
Beaded or Matte White picture 


lian locale, this is undoubtedly the most 
convincing cattle country film yet made. 
M,Y,C 


*The Search (MGM) Drama presenting 
the tragedy of refugee waifs in post-war 
Germany, knit together by the story of the 
search by a Czech boy and his mother for 
each other . . . documentary in part, films 
picture of children left stranded by war, is 
timely, unforgettable. Performances are con- 
vincing in the extreme, restrained. M,Y,C 


+The State of the Union (MGM) Kath- 
arine Hepburn, Van Johnson, Angela Lans- 
bury. Adolphe Menjou, Spencer Tracy. 
Comedy. Forthright business man is stunned 
by visions of White House tenancy into fol- 
lowing expedient dictates of group of poli- 
ticians through a pre-convention buildup as 
a dark horse—until his wife and his own 
latent honesty convince him he’d rather 
be right than President. . . . Has some good 
comments to make on the U. S. political 
scene in this election year, but the ideological 
facets—so biting and impressive in-the play 
——are blurred by the hectic pace, unclarified 
motivation, tendency toward exaggeration 
rather than satire. Much drinking. M,Y 


To the Victor (War.) Viveca Lindfors, 
Dennis Morgan. Drama. A former U. S. 
army officer, profiting from Paris black mar- 
ket venture, falls in love with girl, former 
friend of the nazis. They see the errors of 
their ways; she betrays her traitor husband, 
he sets the police on trail of his own illegal 
clientele. . . . Excellent French settings done 
“on location” should have added to film’s 


realism and understanding; but those quali- - 


ties are sacrificed to conventional love story. 
A wordy, shallow, ethically confused _tro- 
mance. M,Y 


LL WHIVERSAR YM0DE7 


THE PICTUREKING 


NEW FROM TOP TO TENITE FEET 
THE ONLY SCREEN WITH: 


1—Blue Hammerloid octagon case 
2—Concealed gooseneck (Fig. 2-A) 
3—Streamlined chrome end cap (Fig. 2) 
4—Tenite slat plug and collar (Fig. 2-B) 


2711 N. Pulaski Rd., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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‘Christian Education Advance; 


Editorials 


Bill Jones and Family 


Waar wourp napren to Bill Jones 
and his family if Billjonestown took 
seriously the article in this issue “Is 
This a New Evangelism?” 

This article sums up in masterly 
fashion the results of a process that has 
been going on among us for some years 
now. Its roots go back to the United 
they 
proliferate through several forms in 
which the emphasis on educational 
evangelism worked itself out; and they 
have been nourished on the vital forces 
that have thrust the idea of reaching 
the unreached into the center of Chris- 
tian education. 


The process has come to a head in’ 


National Christian Teaching Mission 
that Mr. Munro has been promoting 
the last few years. The movement 
summed up here is no mushroom 
growth, but the result of a carefully 
worked out inter-church effort that can 
mean much to the Protestant program 
in every community. 

This idea of evangelism through 
fellowship—not just in the church after 
conversion but in the groups of the 
church before and leading up to con- 
version—is revolutionary. It removes 
the evangelistic appeal from “Are you 
ready to die?” to “Let us live together 
in the goodly fellowship of our church 
in this town.” It finds an evangelistic 
base for every group experience in the 
church. And that idea, in practice, 
would be revolutionary in its trans- 
forming influence upon any church. 

Now, what would this idea mean to 
Bill Jones if he and his family moved 
into an average town? And to Mrs. 
Bill, to High School Jane, to Tom of 
eleven years? 

The preaching service and the church 
school, the pastoral call and the weekly 
church bulletin would all be there, of 
course. But in addition, the Men’s 
Brotherhood would surround Bill with 
good will and friendliness, help him 
unpack and start his garden. The 
Women’s Service Guild would perform 
a similar function for Mrs. Bill. The 
high school group would see that Jane 
got into the swim of her new life. And 
the church Cub Scouts would make 
Tom feel as if he hadn’t moved at all. 

And when these friendly fellowships 
had been established and been added 
to by experience, Bill Jones would find 
any offishness to a new church that he 
had built up fading away. In its stead 
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there would come to him a new sense 
of warm friendliness on which could 
be built the personal appeal that would 
win him. If he ever had any resistance 
to joining the church, with all this ap- 
proach to each member of the family, 
he would be, as one summed it up, 
“sunk!” Much better, he would be, as 
the article words it, “converted,” 
through this “new evangelism.” 


Which Is It in 
Your Church? 


Sue was nor soastinc about what 
she was doing in the church but during 
conversation at a luncheon the list of 
her doings incidentally got built up. 
One lady remembered these three after 
luncheon was over: she was superin- 
tendent of the junior department, lead- 
er of a live midweek club, and teacher 
of a class of twenty or more in prepar- 
ation for church membership. The 
lady’s memory machine broke down at 
that point; she recalled only that the 
list went on and on. Also, this burden 
bearer kept house competently for a 
busy husband and a growing boy. 

Why are women like her so scarce? 
Is it because so many churches are 
waiting for folk like her to move into 
their town as she did into hers? Wait- 
ing for a worker who has been trained 
elsewhere, as she was? Waiting be- 
cause after getting such a person she 
moved on to some other place where 
her husband’s firm transferred him, or 
because she had a nervous breakdown 
from making herself an ecclesiastical 
pack horse? Or are they waiting be- 
cause they have not developed the 
latent leadership capacity of other 
folk in the church? 

There is a more excellent way. 

In another church one woman who 
could have done many things fixed on 
this one thing: coming to know the 
capacities of people and then slowly 
and patiently nudging them toward the 
kinds of work peculiarly theirs. Then 
when such a contact had been made she 
did not drop the person, as so many do, 
but she lingered near, to give a helping 
hand and a word of understanding. 
Without knowing it, she became the 
keystone in the arch of that- church’s 
inclusive program of leadership edu- 
cation. And if her husband gets trans- 
ferred she will leave behind, not a 
welter of confusion but a legacy of 
ongoing power and life. Which is hap- 
pening in your church? 


Is This Division Being 
Healed? 


B erore another issue of the JOURNAL 
reaches many readers the World Coun- 
cil of Churches will have been organ- 
ized at Amsterdam. Though probably 
none of us will live to see it, we can 
none the less dream of the day when 
young students will see four great 
events as marking the turning points: 
in Christian history: the Council at 
Jerusalem, the Council of Nicaea, the 
ninety-five theses nailed to a Witten- 
berg door, and—Amsterdam 1948. 


Of this event reams have been writ- 
ten and volumes are yet to come. This 
brief writing takes its text from a fac- 
tual statement in an article in the June 
issue of this JOURNAL.’ It says, “The 
World Council starts with the richness 
of content possessed by the two world 
movements which are merged to form 
the Council—‘Life and Work’ and 
‘Faith and Order.’ The Constitution 
itself provides that its’ function shall 
be, first of all, to carry on the work of 
these movements.” 


The article goes on to show what the 
work of these two was: for the first, 
such practical matters as caring for 
prisoners of war, and for the second, 
such intellectual matters as trying to 
find agreements in creeds and worship. 
And there came to be two strong move- 
ments, one group putting the emphasis 
on doing and living and the other on 
believing and worshipping. Thus was 
created unintentionally a structural di- 
vision in the one great movement to- 
ward Christian unity. 


But the unifying will of God would 
not let these two movements wander 
forever in a one-eyed blindness among 
the needs of the world. And so the 
World Council was born. Whether the 
constitution saw, or states, this need or 
not, one thing is certain: a prime 
achievement of the Council is bound 
to be the bringing together of these two 
sides of the coin, without which the 
wealth of true ecumenicity can never 
be. And if this unity takes place in the 
home church and—most important of 
all—in the life of each reader during 
these days that are being made great 
by “Amsterdam,” then shall be brought 
to pass the saying written of old, “Holy 
Father . . ., that they may be one, even 
as we are one.” 


1 Paul G. Macy, ‘“‘The ABC of Ecumencity.” 
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AB Croft Ecumienicity, The... 2.20... June 
Assembly at Amsterdam............../ Apr. 
“My Christians, You Are One!"’........ July 
Magic of Human Association, The. P. 
Hayward Meter. ie Ps eee ee * May 
Making Radio a Family Experience. NS 
MOnGIKs' BealsMaed Weigle. > wih, d Uae Feb 
eae Ba Own Recordings. Gary Bous: “ 
Mee sant k Bee SES ov 
Materials for Inter-Race, Inter-Faith and 
_ Inter-Cultural Education ............ an. 
Mathisen, Mrs. Philip L.: Juniors Make a 
Talking sWindows: --stueees eee: May 
Meditation Communion Service. James H. 
Warrent tice soo eres kien 4 eb. 
Meinecke, Lucile A.: 
Lasting Challenge of Easter, The........ Feb. 
Tradition of Dramatic Worship, A...... Feb 


Month Page 


Miller, Martha M.: As a Teacher Is 
Rraimed | meerse eis eae ee alee Wee pr. 17 
Moeschler, Lillian: How Does Your Gar- 
den Grow? ose 2 os le ee es Nov. 8 
Mulder, Bernard J.: In City, Town or 
COUN tH A ea ae ree ee May 7 
Munro, Harry C. 
Is This a New Byangelsmiyc care cyte July 16 
Protestant Strategy in the Community. Sept. 18 
Resigns from Council Staff............4 Ae 
Murphy, Ruth Elizabeth: When “‘School’s 
Outl--—Whatethenr Ue” aera Feb. 8 
Murray, Mary: Among Trailerites in De- 
VRORE Siege ass Sie eared cise Meee e (6 ks OR caer July 6 
Music in the Church School. Rachel W. 
CATS ita We. Soa os cose tales cece é Sept. 10 
“My Sane ae You Are One!’’ Paul G 
NEA CVE Sere ie iar ee ence eerie ace.’ Guanes July 10 
My Class Likes Stories. Anna Laura Geb- 
Wards Set ath eta oe esis pee Sr ears 
N 
Nathan, Walter L., Interpretations 
Blake’s ‘‘Parable of the Wise and Fool- 
ISWO VAESIOS, ha cerctetteater hos eiacls cat Se eb {2 
Carter’s ‘‘Let Us Give Thanks”........ Nov. 44 
Negro-white Relationships Today. Wil- 
Name Ravlkneri se er sees ce ewe Jan. 4 
Nelson, Nina M.: The Boom in Pre- 
schooli(Children PEPe this. S22 te Jee Mar. 7 
New Vistas in Summer Camps............ Jan. 6 
oO 
Odiorne, George S.: Why Not Use Vet- 
RATS Daas 55a chs ela eet Mena ee eee A Nov. 10 
Ogrodowski, Eugene S.: Senior and Young 
People’s Worship Programs Sept.-Aug. 
Oslo, 1947. Rowena Ferguson............ Oct. 12 
Osteyee, Edith Fe: A Successful Weekday 
PROSTAM 2 Aicts neon kee Hoses Nov 
Our Debt to the Reformation. Roy L, 
SMEG tA oF. fete knees Ee eG ee Oct. 3 
P 
Paine, Elizabeth C.: A Picture Stand...... Oct. 11 


Parable of the Wise and Foolish Vir- 

gins, The. William Blake.; Interpre- 

tation by Walter L. Nathan.......... Oct 
Parents Help the Church School. Mildred 


Mie Lampson: iey.gvathe las chaeee thes eae Jan. 10 
Pastor (See also Administration) 
Church—a_ School for Life, The. J. 
Wesley. Prince 6.0.75 <iscuie tee ee Oct. 7 
Taking The Elders into the Educational 
Program. J. Allan Watson........... Feb. 11 
Patten, Catherine and Laird, Elizabeth 
Porter: The Kingdom of Love.......: Apr. 19 


Perry, Ruth Gray: The Gift and the Giver June 6 


Petersen, Lemuel. 
Annual Meeting of the International 
Gouncill > 2..)<c/ctstc, a eer A re pr. 34 
Buffalo Observes Religious Education~ 
Wreekss is isrecin the betun tape abe June 16 
Children Are Her Business.......:..... an. 17 
Create a Favorable Public Mind........ May 16 
Family Week in the Community ....... Mar. 14 
First Conference on Community and 
Religious Education Held............ Feb. 35 
What Happened at Des Moines......... Oct. 4 
Petersen, Melba. ‘ 
Leokingiand: earmingy : ... sane wikgaecre Apr. 8 
Motion Pictures for Religious Education 
Week é: 2. ..ccseti eee eee oe July 34 
Visual Materials for Vacation Church 
Schoolsi-th;, «:: aiSeebierhc” dee a: elo Apr, 38 
Picture Stand, A. Elizabeth C. Paine...... Oct. 11 
Pielstick, Don F.: Among the Less Priv- 
BEGED ec. lecha eeeee de bah ae May 14 
Pike, Burlyn: They Put Christianity into 
Action’ ©. <.. ./:ie ative Sede Detail Se, eee Dec. 4 
Pittman, Riley Herman: How Can Chil- 
dren) ExperiencehiGod?-... 2.0 leeenane = Feb. 10 
Planning Ahead for Teachers’ Meetings. 
GeMaW 2) Longman. Art. Saco pee taes nies ept. 8 


Poems, Meditations, etc. 


Enable Me to Grow My Own Religion. 
P. R. Hayward Feb 
Great Mystics Speak, The. 


Rufus M. 


PORES KS FR Flint ORS ek 
Hark! Grace Noll Crowell 40 
Insight from the Mystics. Rufus 

JOMES te eh ree es, Peet eels sent 3 
Let Us Sit Together at the Feet of Great 

Teachers of Religion. P. R. Hayward..Sept 2 
Magic of Human Association, The. P. 

RM ilayward 55572 ee aed es at May 2 
Spiritual Insight from the Past. Joseph 

Sretler, Uti on lek seks ses a Sesg oee May 3 
Thoughts from the Mystics. Rufus M. 

FOES CL sd eee oes ee ee oe Mar. 3 
To the Bread and the Cup. P. R, 

FIAVALOS <item ots Oct. 44 
Through the Journal's Office Window. 

Paes, cay ward cap, .x Coen tas. ne 40 
We Are Not Our Own. Joseph Sittler, 

I roo acakacncc» anol s' «'< OREE Mearns, June 3 
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When God's Will Is Ours. Joseph Sit- 
Cr edt betray eh Re Li cere July 3 
Primary Worship Programs .......... Each issue 


Prince, J. Wesley: The Church—a School 


for, “Late esa vane «yas ob eas Oct. 7 
Problems Closer Home. Harold E. Stassen..May 4 
Protestant Laymen’s Retreat, A. P. 

Play Ward) i Se, saciehan + eGaaey hey emece ot psa a May 20 
Protestant Strategy in the Community. 

Farry (Cp, Murra tar. nteie actelaniana me Sept. 18 


Protestantism (See Smith, Roy L.) 


Putting Family Week to Work. Leland + 


Foster Wood hs such See aasn eb. 14 
Questions in the Temple. Nina E. Rice....Jan. 19 
R 

Rabbis Visit Youth Camps. Stanley S. 
SFACODS Yn. store tis ceeds ees. tae eee eS an. 6 
Race Relations (See Brotherhood) 
Radio 
Are You a Lazy Listener? Judith C. 
WiALGE Riper oud esstahecfarela: Qekaaratae oy neraver’ ec. 8 
Making Radio a Family Experience. 
Raymondiy > Beals\2. mvc scaes stetora alors eb; 13 


Ragged Schools and Sunday Schools....... Nov. 2 


Reeves, Florence Turverey. 
Cover Picth rele on sete aheds Clarets Feb. 40 
EAS Grecd; (Ste Pal ora eee ae ties tie June 2 
Reflections on Dr. Hopper's Critique. 
Hi Sheltons Smith -tacpetids «sence pr. 15 
Religious Education Week .- 
Buffalo Observes Religious Education 
Week. Lemuel Petersen...) 72.5. - June 16 
Getting a Fresh Start. Gentry A. Shel- 
[is 03 5, eee eno SESE ROSAS LHe July 8 
Motion Pictures for Religious Educa- 
tion Week. Melba Petersen .......... July 34 
Report on Theological and Educational 
Boundationsiern. tee ace ese eee Apr, 13 
Resources for Study—Community. Samuel 
Gi Kingheloesn. ci tetecs ste ane May 18 
Rest, Friedrich: Weekday Schools Recruit 
for Sunday" Schools*.. 7/75 swiermie ates Sept. 14 


Rice, Nina E.: Questions in the Temple..Jan. 19 
ae Eto B.: Junior Worship Pro- 

AUR crouranicictisiee hieocani merci ofa Sept.-July 
Roper as Millard G.: The Veterans Like 


Our [Chirchy ii encnis aie ae Nov. 10 
Royse, I. O.: We Rebuilt Our Pdueational 
Building ANC CO gO Dain csi aan Feb. 4 
Rural Work 
In City, Town or Country. Bernard J. 
Mulder® i' i) taecice doprertae coe itoe van, 
Young People in the Rural Church, 
Eugene Smathersiy.c-e svete ee ec. Il 
S 
Savage, Dennis: They Will Think About 
the Ghiarchy dace-acs10s, veep ene une 8 
Schloerb, Rolland W.: When a Young 
Person Joins-a,Church .,.... 0.50805 Mar. 40 
Second Session, The. Frances Powner 
Grier Facies eae ait ate Sree ae Sept. 5 
Senior and Young People’s Worship Pro- 
SEAMS kee tees ae eee Each issue 
Seniors Select Their Subjects, Jean 
MeDotgall tin nde paitid ae wand Pacere ene ar. 10 
Sharpe, Lois Barrington: The Children’s 
COED Furi: Satcan Peroni in cee eis ept. 13 
Shaver, Erwin L.: Weekday Religious 
Education Is Now on Its Own....... une 4 
Shelton, Gentry A.: Getting a Fresh Start..July 8 
Shutter Stewardship. Charles Dobbertin...Jan. 11 
Sittler, Joseph, Jr.: 
Spiritual Insight from the Past........ May 3 
We-Are: Not Our Owned. .asssteser aes June 3 
When: God’s Will Is Ours). Ceanco. July 3 
Smathers, Eugene: Young People in the 
Baral) Church. sx) sepeminiinp em ene ec. ll 
Smith, H. Shelton: Reflections on Dr, 
Hoppers: Grinigue: «, ycceasesiacsenren ss pr. 15 
Smith, Roy L.: 
Our Debt to the Reformation ......... Oct. 3 
Protestants and Private Judgment,.... Mar. 20 
Protestants and Their Preachers...... bare 
Protestants and the Virgin Mary a 
When Protestants Pray ............+5 Sept. 3 
When’ Protestants Pray: ....<......<s0 4 8 


Snyder, Ross. You Can Use Workshop 
Met GG ais 3.6 oh. dads siesta Ra oo n. 15 
Something Had to Be Done. Edward 
Dewey and Vincent Daniels.......... Mar, 16 
Special Observances (See also Dramatics) 
Children’s Memorial Service, A. Liv- 
ingston 1. Lomas io) fonh5 8 ees tines 6 
Install the Church School Staff! 
Ralph M, Carmichael ..... Rae ara Sept 


40 


Month Page 
Kingdom of Love, The. Elizabeth Por- 
ter Laird and Catherine Patten....... Apr. 19 
Leadership Education Must Be Inclu- 
sive: Herman~ J.) Sweetivn serene eon Mar. 4 
Meditation Communion Service. James 
Fs Warren” sty tsoe toch eee soe eee ee Feb. 19 
“My Christians, You Are One!” Paul 
GH Macy.<\2.adon eee ee ena eter ere July 10 
What Is Man? Mary Dickerson Bang- ‘ 


ham and Fowler, Amelia Howell..... June 18 


eee Helen F.: 


Parsee ue Me ee uP COE uly 14 
Spina Insight from the Past. Joseph 
Sittler, Jira to eevee ae te a Wt ea ecn a uete ay 
Stahl, Rachel W. 
Church School Pianist, The........... Mar. 9 
Music in the Church School.,......... Sept. 10 
Stassen, Harold E.: Problems Closer 
FIOM Gy aPycctarats ce pie dale in were eels May 4 
Study of Christian Education, The 
How Would Center Church Be Changed? 
John Veslie Lobingiersa.% scnyccsett oss pt. 16 
Leadership Education Must Be Inclu- 
sive, Herman) JiSweeta tn macs sv Mar. 4 


Report on Theological and Educational 
Foundations. Myron Taggart Hopper 
and H. Shelton Smith A 

What Could the Curriculum Do? C. A. 


Bowel .3 Ai igecc Non taguvigs He oe obras ets AS 

Would Your Community Be Different? 
Joby g Ws, Harms +S Saco wordt ee acre ec. 9 

Successful Weekday Program, A. Edith 
ESOsteyeet.-(nn - scsi ste aieare ee ov. 6 

Swaim, J. Carter: It Makes ‘Teaching 
Rasiet.a00 Jo eam eI prec ar an. 12 

Swearingen, T. T.: Willy-nilly, the Com- 
munity Teaches./<.2% scenes ae ois May 5 

Sweet, Herman J.: Leadership Education 
Must” Be’ Jnchusive Weijecciae hence ar. 4 

T 

Taking the Elders into the Educational 

Program. J. Allan Watson........... Feb. 11 


Teaching Methods (See also Adult Work, 
Children’s Work, Young People’s 
Work, Vacation Church Schools) 


Beginning Teacher, The. (See Anna 
Laura Gebhard) hero aenee Cae es Sept. -July 


How Can Children Experience God? 

Riley Herman) Pittman. os ee Feb. 10 
Is Tying Trout Flies in Your Cur- 

riculum? Melvin Dorsett ............ ov. 12 
It Makes Teaching Easier. J. Carter 

Swaitas i2'.j;\.s3sic akan «piven eds s Jan. 12 
Juniors Make a Talking Window. Mrs. 

Philip’. UMathisenwiicy. ciate ssa ons May 19 
Make Your Own Recordings. Gary 

Bousmani '...'5-5< ese eek es toa ae Nov. 14 
Teaching with Flat Pictures. Ida Binger 

Hubbard)."3 22 Ae epic ee k aries Oct. 10 
Teaching with Flat Pictures. Ida Binger 

Hubbard § 255 care eee cee Oct. 10 
These ‘Things Are ‘Going On: .2%, .:.-.-- May 13 
They Put Christianity Into Action. Burlyn 

Pike Pe Un nee ann een ett aretnrs Dec. 4 
They Will Think About the Church. 

Dennis: Savage’. a wae ean ocr cee June 8 
This Is Children’s Work Year. Mabel Gar- 

rete Wagner 251+ site nee ci ies cae Mar. 11 
Those Children I Teach. Anna Laura 

Gephard! Pir iccancaese tet sare terns 3 Dec. 15 
Thoughts from the Mystics. Rufus M. 

JOnES ce: Vyas ara ee ac cane cites Mar. 3 
Today We Pray. Anna Laura Gebhard....July-18 
‘Together We Grow. Anna Laura Gebhard.May 21 
Tradition of Dramatic Worship, A. Lucile 

A. Memeéckey 22 crs coeereae ean nan Feb. 15 
Training 500,000 New Workers, Lee J. 

Gable. rt wae a ie edie en reece Nov. 16 
Trever, Dr, John C., Appointed to Coun- 

cil Staft oo SSS re etcatete etree weiter June 9 

U 
UCYM Up to Now, The. Helen F. 
Spaulding? .\<ichpctd casos toon ented July 14 
Vv 
Vacation School for the Town, A. L. R. 
BAOWETE «)-t.. ets pg cies hehe eae ater taee eee Mar. 19 
Vacation Church Schools 
As a Teacher is Trained. Martha M. 
Miller rs So. wae th ath hs ete as eile Apr. 17 
How Does Your Garden Grow? Lillian 
Moeschlern¢ .s'.03. ince atts sie eae Nov. 8 
Vacation School for the Town, A. L. R 
Hoberta i. dias e cated en nel eee 19 
Visual Materials for Vacation Church 
Schools. Melba Petersen ............ Apr. 38 
When “School's Out!’”"—What Then? 
Ruth Elizabeth Murphy ............ eb, 
Whole Family Cooperates, The. Velma 

Brae eis a5 is ons onnce ele bas ee June 10 
Veterans Like Our Church, The. Millard 

Ge Rebertayi ideas. iss enisaboras ov. 10 


. 


Month Page 
Visual Education (See Audio-Visual Education) 


Visual Materials for Vacation Church 
Schools. Melba Petersen ...........- Apr. 38 
WwW 
Wagner, Mabel Garrett 
Resigns from the Council.............. Apr. 12 
This Is Children’s Work Year.......... Mar. 11 
Waller, Judith C.: Are You a_ Lazy 


Listener? Scans cae capella eee 
Warren, James H.: Meditation Commun- | 
ion Service 
Watson, J. Allan: Taking the Elders into 
the Educational Program 
Way of Peace, The. Elizabeth M. Hanna... Jan. 7 
We Are Not Our Own. Joseph Sittler, Jr. June 34 
We Put Many Leaders to Work. Ernest 


Wc ONGER sare s/s basa eae Oo Nov. 18 © 
We ‘Rebuilt Our Educational Building 
MExO. ROyse. nis os. calera, a stot ce a Feb. 4 


Weekday Religious Education 
Successful Weekday Program, A. Edith 


Bie Osteyee sy 2 oo, eee cee Nov. 
Weekday Religious Education Is Now 
On Its Own. Erwin L. Shaver........ June 4 
Weekday Schools Recruit for Sunday 
Schools. Friedrich Rest ............ pt. 14 
Weekday Religious Education Is Now On 
Its Own. Erwin L. Shaver........... June 4 
Weekday Schools Recruit for. Sunday 
Schools. Friedrich Rest ..... ees tee, Sept.14 
Welty, S. F.: Followers of the Star....... Sept. 20 
What Could the Curriculum Do? C. A. 
BOW 0.5 daca: site ene te Oct. 15 
What Do You Mean—Nursery? Eva B. 
McCallum... .... 0.2450 49. -hew eee eee ec. 
What Do You Want with a DRE? Wil- 
liam -S:' Hockman! °°... Scent eee ee uly 12 
What Happened at Des Moines. Lemuel 
Petersen oy nr aete see ee oe ct. 4 
What Is Man? Mary Dickerson Bangham 
and Amelia Howell Fowler ......... June 18 
What Is the Youth Fellowship? Oliver 
Wolf, Cummings ....... 0. st. gen ee ee Pa 
What Youth Camp Meant to Me. Eleanor. 
Ai Glose on S00. cos sau ha aiee ae anes ict. 13 
What's) Happening) -\ 5c veces one Each issue 


“What's it All About?’’ Anna Laura Geb- 

Wards icc. 3 see sone Beate 0s etna ea eee Oct. 
When a Young Person Joins the Church. 

Rolland W. Schloerb .........4.... March 40 | 
When God's Will Is Ours, Selected by 

Joseph Sittler,)” Jr; .oi7 05 ok suche July 3 
When My Pupils Are Abserit. Anna Laura 


Gebhard: Citiicwcia Ata. te cea atone Apr. 
When Protestants Pray. Roy L. Smith. 

Ge REE coe RC eR Ee ai 
When “‘School’s Out!"—What Then? Ruth 

Elizabeth Murphy |. ds... yanks vee Feb. 
Whole Family Conceeikes The. Velma 

MUASNE <5 «is vps hb wa ahah, dae peed anes June 10 


Why Not Use Veterans? George S. Odiorne. Noy. 10 


wae ae the Community Teaches. 
Swearingen. wisn) arden nee May 5 
Wood: Leland Foster: Putting Family 
Week to Work | 2.15 chavince se abree Feb. 14 
World’s Sunday Shool Association Changes 
Name, Broadens Program .......... Qct. $5 
Worship Programs for Primary, Jwnior, 
Intermediate, Senior and Young Peo- 
ple’s; Departments: <j. \iasdeda. ta ees Each issue 
Would Your Community Be Different? 
John: W.) Harma 2 ....ideaseen eee wae Dec. 9 
>.) ree 4 
Yorger, Ernest Y. We Put Many Leaders 
Ce WOTK. Aieiacioid since Moareucend es cited ...Nov. 18 
Young People’s Work 
Christian Endeavor and United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement Consider 
Mergers wsicasn 3 ic. 0a das eae Sept. 34 
Christian Youth Conference of North 
América to, Be Heldt.. qtaun caer can Mar, 35 
New Vistas in Summer Camps ...... ..Jan. 6 
Oslo, 1947, Rowena Ferguson.......... Oct. 12 
Seniors Select Their Subjects. Jean 
Me chrougmall ys acs. cate y net cheb ara counter stale Mar. 10 
They Will Think About the Church. 
Mennig? SAVANE). s.cpaniaueee a named ne 8 
UCYM Up to Now, The. Helen F. 
| Spaalding ? 01. ok”, secant acca ly 14 
What Is the Youth Fellowship? Oliver 
deWolf Cummings ...........024505 pr. 4 
What Youth Camp Meant to Me. 
Eleanor “A. Close wives scascueeveue Oct. 13 
..When a Young Person Joins the Church, 
Rolland W. Schloerb ......505+0: ar. 40 
Young People in the Rural Church, 
Engene Smathers” oi c.5.6.0tcceiesaet ec. Il 
Young People Win Parshad Ssholenee 
AWAITS icc. 5 tense eee Sept..35, July 32 
You Can Use Workshop Method. Ross 
Sayder <<. Gasvias. = «<cracienaes same an. 15 
Young People in the Rural Church. 
Eugene Smathers .....0..0.0dsee0 .. Dee. 11 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Meet Today’s Challenge 


with Today’s Proved Methods 


The tremendous power of motion pictures can 
now be applied with predictable success to 
your church program of religious education 
and approved recreation. 


The way has been shown in thousands of 
churches of all denominations where motion 
pictures have been found amazingly effective 
in improving attendance, in stimulatingatten- 
tion, interest, and the desire to learn, and in 
increasing retention of lessons taught. 


Ample numbers of suitable motion picture 
films are at your command. Where and how 
to get them and how to handle every other 
phase of the church visual program are told 
in “Teaching Eternal Truths,’ a booklet 
which every progressive church leader should 
read. We'll gladly send you a copy upon re- 
quest, without cost or obligation to you. 


fae Precision- Made ‘by 


Howell 


of Professi jonal Motion Picture ~ 


with Filmo Visual A. 


ids 


Bell & Howell Company, 7169 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Holly- 
wood, Washington, D. C., and 
London. 


Churches find 
°C 


PROJECTORS 


superior in these 
vital respects 


1 Picture quality. 
2 Sound quality. 
-3 Easy, mistake-proof operation. 
4 Protection of film against scratch- 
ing, breaking, and heat damage. 
5 Efficient lubrication of all moving 
parts. 
6 Ease of replacing lamp, tubes, and 
belts. 
7 Ease of cleaning all optical system 
parts. 


8 Provisions for using such ‘acces- 
sories as microphone, record play- 
er, and extra speakers. 


The Christian Education Press 


ile lervact ey ee ob ship 


EPISTLE TO WHITE CHRISTIANS 
by FRED D. WENTZEL 


What would it mean for white men to 
practice the Christian religion in their rela- 
tionships with Negroes? Here is a clear, 
persuasive answer by the President of 
Fellowship House, Philadelphia. Chapter 
titles: A Catalog of Sin, The Road to Sal- 
vation, What Is Natural?, The Fruits of Sin, 
Fruits of Righteousness, Intermarriage, The 
Open Door, If the Church Were Christian. 

$1.50 


BELOW THE GREAT WALL 


by R. PIERCE BEAVER 


“This is an interesting collection of some 
twenty Chinese folk tales for children of 9 
to 14, retold by Dr. Beaver, each illustrated 
by an original pen and ink drawing by 
Harold Minton. Read these tales to children 
and they cannot but be sympathetic to and 
appreciative of the children of China. What 
better way is there toward international un- 
derstanding and peace?"—Pastor’s Journal. 

$1.50 


oe ieee Country eee 


SONG OF THE EARTH 


by FRED. D. WENTZEL 


A volume to cherish, both for its delightful 
text and for its remarkably lovely photo- 
graphs. Inspirational reading for the whole 
family. $2.00. 


RURAL WORSHIP 


by HERBERT H. WINTERMEYER 


Straight-from-the-shoulder writing, packed 
with practical suggestions for pastors and 
lay readers. Illustrated. $1.50 


GOOD TIMES IN THE RURAL CHURCH 
by EDWARD L. SCHLINGMAN 

How the church may work with the family 
and the school in offering a great variety 


of “good times.” For city leaders, too. Ilus- 
trated. $1.25 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


3°" |THE CHRISTIAN 
5 = EDUCATION PRESS 
Y, 


1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Church and Church School Supplies 


ELSIE ANNA WOOD FOLDER CERTIFICATES 


FOR ENROLLMENT, PROMOTION, 
VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL, 
AND RECOGNITION 


Elsie Anna: Wood, an English artist, spent sev- 
eral years in Palestine painting a series of pictures 
on the life of Christ, fifteen of which are repro- 
duced in this new series of certificates. Each one is appropriate to the age- 
group and certificate and is in multi-color. No lettering appears on the front 
to mar the beauty of the illustration. The simply-worded interpretation of 
the picture printed on the back will be appreciated by pupil, teacher, and 
parents alike. 


No. 835 


i pe 


The certificate itself (two inside pages) is hand-lettered in Old English 
and Script. Ample space is provided for the pupil’s name, signature of the 
teacher, superintendent, and minister, date of enrollment, promotion or 


recognition. 
Just published! —5 cents each, with matching envelope. 
NO. 839 OPENED CERTIFICATE ; 
@ No. 826, Nursery Department Enrollment — @ No. 834, Junior to Intermediate Promotion — 
; The Presentation The Sermon on the Mount 
@ No. 827, Scene eben aoe tel @ No. 835, Intermediate to Senior Promotion — 
Conep herds duncuneneny The Call of the Disciples 
@ No. 828, Nursery to Beginner Promotion — : : 
The Holy Family in Egypt ®@ No. 836, Intermediate to Young People Promotion — f 
@ No. 829, Cradle Roll to Beginner Promotion — deste Siecren We Shee es 
Of Such Is the Kingdom @ No. 837, General Department-to-Department Promotion — 
@ No. 830, Nursery to Kindergarten Promotion — . Nicodemus with Our Lord 
Jesus and the Children e ‘ 4 
@ No. 831, Beginner to Primary Promotion — Nee, ates Cees Gk gic eS 
Boss jek iste st e Sea of Galilee 
The Feeding of the Five Thousand 
@ No. 832, Kindergarten to Primary Promotion — @ No. 839, Vacation Church School-Certificate — 
Jesus the Healer The Hilltop at Nazareth 
@ No. 833, Primary to Junior Promotion — @ No. 840, Certificate of Recognition — 


Jesus in the Temple (Twelve Years Old) A Hillside at Capernaum 


-—---COKESBURY COLLECTION BOX ES-————-———---— Gas 
. 
* New Series! 
There are seven new designs in attractive objective and feature reproductions of new 
colors in this new series of the popular Cokes- religious paintings by Ed Staloff. The labels 
bury Collection Boxes. Each is made of fiber- _ are lithographed in multi-color with an appro- 
board with metal top and bottom and is a priate Bible quotation and space for name, 
convenient size and shape for table or pocket. address, and date to be a 
The labels are in keeping with the season or returned, st 
No. 21 MITE BOX "0c each; 70c a dozen; $5.00 2 hundred “a 
No. aiid Title Illustration | 
No. 20 — Building Fund Solomon’s Temple 
No, 21 — My Mite Box The Widow’s Mite 
No. 22 — Easter Offering The First Easter 
No. 23 — Christmas Offering The Wise Men 
No. 24 — Missionary Offering Teach All Nations 
No. 25 — Special Offering Jesus the Christ ; 
No. 26 — Lenten Self-Denial Gethsemane No. 24 MISSIONARY 
’ 


At All Bookstores...ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
TT eee 


